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SAVES WEIGHT! 


SAVES TIME! 


CABCO ALL-BOUND CONTAINERS SAVE 
25 POUNDS, CUT PACKING TIME 75% 
ON ELECTRIC MOTOR SHIPMENTS 


A 25-pound reduction of actual 
tare weight! And a 75% saving 
on packing time! That’s how 
Cabco all-bound wooden con- 
tainers are helping General 
Electric Company save on ship- 
ments of 3-hp electric motors 
from its San Jose, Calif. plant. 
Cabco all-bounds cut packing 


IN MANY INDUSTRIES... 


...from the equipment manu- 
facturer to the fruit and produce 
grower. shippers are benefiting 
from the multiple advantages 
of Cabco all-bounds. These 
modern, engineered containers 
give excellent product protec- 


_— Se - a 


time from 4 minutes to 1 minute 
per motor. Shipping weight is 
reduced 13% over nailed crates 
formerly used. And Cabco all- 
bounds (received flat, ready to 
use) also simplify and speed 
container handling within the 
plant on the loading dock and 
at the destination. 


tion, often weigh less, require 
little storage space, are easy to 
handle,and fold together in sec- 
onds without hammer or nails. 
Cabco all-bounds are made by 
the West’s oldest, foremost man- 
ufacturer of wooden containers. 


ae 


Find out how Cabco all-bounds can help you! Investigate Cabco’s container 
design service. Write direct to exclusive sales agents: 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 


Sawn Shook, Barrels, Veneer Covers and All-Bound Containers 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California + Telephone SUtter 1-2260 


2581 E. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif + 


i. 


Telephone ANgelus 1-4161 


Nailed crate formerly used. 
Weight loaded 175 Ibs. 
Packing time,4 minutes. 


Cabco all-bound container, 
Weight loaded 150 Ibs. 
Packing time, 1 minute, 


START! 3 hp G.E. motor rolls along assem- 
bly line to packing point. 


30 SECONDS LATER! Paper cover on, top in 
place, Cabco all-bound wraps around motor. 


1 MINUTE LATER! Container securely closed, 
motor ready to ship! 


CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 


OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES and ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH - PLANTS: ARCATA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 


THIS IS OUR 66TH YEAR 





ntainer, 
50 Ibs. 


ninute, 
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1, top in 


closed, 


For complete selection...better service 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
RESPONSIBILITY 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 


BO 
“DA 
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EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE * PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 
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Look to the CRANE line 


This Main Steam Piping System, for example, requires a wide 
selection of valves, fittings, pipe and accessories. Yet getting 
them is a simple matter when you order from Crane. For your 
local Crane Branch or Wholesaler . . . backed by large factory 
stocks ...is well equipped to meet your needs—infrequent as 
well as “everyday” purchases. 


Piping men everywhere know the advantages to be gained 
by standardizing on Crane. It’s the One Source of Supply com- 
plete enough to simplify every piping procedure. One Re- 
sponsibility for all materials helps to assure better installations, 
avoids needless delays. And for the High Quality in every item 
that makes for dependable and durable piping systems, there’s 
no better source to turn to than Crane. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


is 
C P 
Vy 
@ Mazin steam lines in a lar 
4 d ge 
PF (C> power plant; one order to 
Crane gets all piping equip- 
ment, 


FOR HIGH PRESSURE STEAM BOILER 
MAINS, Crane recommends Pres- 
sure-Seal Stop-Check Valves. Posi- 
tively eliminate leakage and need 
of maintenance at body-bonnet 
joint. Have unusual performance 
records for low pressure drop 
wherever used. Simplified auto- 
matic pressure equalizing feature 
permits high disc lift with quick, 
smooth seating action on flow re- 
versal. Have hammer-blow hand 
wheel for manual closing against 
pressure. Made in angle pattern 
and Y-pattern globe; in 900 and 
1500-pound classes; butt-weld- 
ing ends. See your Crane Catalog. 


A | 


FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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WATER 


: IN A 
TON OF COPPER 


a primary water used in the smelter and 


the mill for steam and cooling purposes, more than 350 tons of water are required to produce one 
ton of blister copper by flotation processes using an average pulp dilution of 20% solids. All of 
this water must constantly be kept flowing. For moving water in large or small volumes, against 
high or low heads, you will find that Johnston Vertical Pumps have many inherent advantages 
not found in the conventional pump. Johnstons have a higher overall sustained efficiency. Vertical 
design requires less floor space and less head clearance. Simplicity of construction minimizes 
maintenance. Johnston Pump Engineers are not mill and smelter men, but they are specialists in 


the science of moving water, and are always available to assist you with your pumping problems. 


Johnston Pumps have earned their world-wide reputation through 4o years service in the field. 


JOHNSTON PUMP COMPANY 
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Oregon may be aptly said to be a well-knit woolen area, for practically the 
entire clip from this state and Washington, plus thousands of pounds from 
Idaho and Western Montana, feeds through Portland, which got an early start 
in processing. Scene shows automatic blanket loom at Portland Woolen Mills. 





Interlocking Trambeam 
Cranes may be used inde- 
pendently or simultaneously. 
Powered with patented Vari- 
Pressure Drive units. 


TRAMBEAM 
CRANES 


Where “area coverage” is necessary or desirable, 
Whiting Trambeam Cranes will supply materials- 
handling service at lower cost than monorails, 


a which can give only “line coverage.” 
Gray areas indicate the typical area 

given by a Trambeam Crane System Whiting’s augmented production facilities, plus 
over 60 years experience in designing and building 
materials-handling equipment, assure the ability to 


have an efficient system in operation in your plant 


ee eer 


on short notice. We are quoting amazingly quick 
deliveries on most types of Trambeam equipment. 


wonwennt--EF- 


once wen ae 


----8 


Here is how the same plant might 
be served by an extensive system of monorails 


SEND te ee ee ele 


WHITING CORPORATION 
5649-A Alhambra Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


Send me Trambeam Bulletin M-11 and full information. 


aa 
MATERIALS-HANDLING 
SD E38 S ES 
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choice of 


--by dialing 
KImball 


O) TS)! Large Stocks 
Quick Service 
Friendly Co-operation 


Whether you want a carload of men and women of Ducommun 
steel, a keg of nails, or any of are ready to take your order 
60,000 other items, Ducommun’s quickly and accurately, fill it 
vast stores of metals and indus- promptly, check it thoroughly 
trial supplies are at your dis- and speed it on its way. Over 
eT TIT posal in just 10 seconds eo 4 1,000,000 telephone calls 
through the magic of jgzsy Sists per year are a tribute 
the telephone. e The \ pes to Ducommun’s 
trained and efficient i > service. 





Ve ey ee 

: STEEL » BRASS « yd 17 ae ALUMINUM «+ TOOLS + ABRASIVES + TUBING + INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 
4890 SO. ALAMEDA STREET e« LOS ANGELES e PHONE KIMBALL 0161 
Sales Offices 


eT) SAN FRANCISCO 7 ta. PHOENIX 
LU Balk: UT eet.) Long Beach 7-2913 Phoenix 5-5490 


BASIC FORMULA FOR 
eee PLANT ENGINEERS 


Apply this basic formula, M=PT (Morse means Power 4. The application experience of Morse Power Trans. 
Transmission), and you'll get: mission engineers—partners in the design and devel. 
1. An unmatched line of silent and roller chain opment of a very great variety of products. 
drives, clutches and couplings. Wide range of sizes, And you get the extra margin of profit that results 
capacities and ratings in stock. from buying all your power transmission equipment 
2. The economies of mass-production with automatic fromasingle source—the leader in power transmission, 
machinery —a lower cost for you. Morse Chain Company and Morse Chain Distributors. 


3. Power transmission products backed by a 5l-year Keep your catalog file up-to-date! Send coupon for latest 
record of specialization in precision engineering and data and specifications on Morse Roller and Silent Chain 
mechanical craftsmanship. Drives, Clutches, Couplings and Driveshafts. 


Typical Application of Morse 
Power Transmission Products 


Morse-Formsprag Clutch Cou- 
plings combine full complement 
Morse-Formsprag over-running 
clutches and Morse flexible cou- 
plings. The over-running clutch 
automatically engages when torque 
is applied—disengages when torque 
ceases. The automatic action is in- 
stantaneous to protect equipment 
in the event of failure of either 
engine. Morse flexible couplings 
compensate for misalignment. 


FLEXING 


Morse Silent Chain is used on high velocity 
applications because of the Rocker Joint. Move- 
ment in each joint is confined to a rocking 
action—all rubbing or sliding motion is elimi- 
nated. This fact explains why only Morse Silent 
Chains are capable of high velocities —require 
less lubrication . .. why M=PT (Morse means 
Power Transmission). 


Two high-speed Diesel engines, 
compounded by means of Morse 
high-velocity silent chains, drive 
an alternating current generator. 


ASK the Morse roe a 
Man nearest So Kaisa 


ants 
you...today! 


From coast to coast there are more than 100 offices, representatives Morse Morflex Radial Couplings with resilient, pt 
and distributors of Morse Power Transmission products to give you loaded rubber “biscuits” are ruggedly constructed, and tf 
quick information and service when you want it—where you want it. sionally flexible. Morflex Radial Couplings compensate 

Ask the Morse Man first in any case! Check your classified tele- misalignment, absorb shock and dampen vibration. These 
phone directory under “Power Transmission” or “Chains?” qualities result in smooth, vibration-free power transmissi0a 


M = PT (Morse means Power Transmission). 
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Morse Roller 
Chain Drives 
Morse Silent 
Chain Drives 
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Trans- } Chain Couplings 
devel- 
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pment Chain Couplings 
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yutors, 

: latest Morse Morflex 
Chain Couplings 


Morse Morflex 
Radial Couplings 





Morse Morflex 
Drive Shafts 
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Morse-Formsprag 
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Morse-Rockford 
Clutches 
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Morse-Rockford 
Pulimore Clutches 
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Morse Chain Company 
7601 Central Avenue, Dept. 392 
Detroit 8, Michigan 





r 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me latest technical data and specifications on: | 
| C) Roller Chains (CD Morse Silent (-] Morse-Formsprag j 

SP oP SS Se EP GD GD a aD aD a a am eee a‘ | and Sprockets and Roller — Clutches | 
1 | C) Silent Chains Chain Couplings (] Morse-Rockford I 
| | and Sprockets [_] Morflex Couplings Clutches | 
i [_] Pullmore Clutches () Have representative call 
1 | Name 
MECHANICAL l | Title I 
POWER TRANSM/SS/OW (EE=ZZA) | Ci! ; 
ompan 
PRODUCTS eI oe 
ent, Address | 

, and tor ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee al t 

‘nsate 

vn. These | Zone State_ | 

:smission. J 
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So millions of horsepower can go to town 


Because electric power is often generated in remote 
undeveloped areas, much of it must be transmitted hun- 
dreds of miles to light the boulevards and turn the lathes 
of the West. Vast interconnected networks of power lines 
with steel transmission towers carry the current across 
mountains and deserts alike to make it available at the 
flip of a switch. . 

The manufacture of these towers is an industry in itself. 
For instance, Bethlehem Pacific operates a large structural 
steel fabricating shop at South San Francisco that is at 
present devoted exclusively to the design and production 
of steel parts for transmission towers. Large and complete, 
this shop can turn out fabricated steel on any scale required 
by western utilities. 


In addition, Bethlehem Pacific operates structural steel 
fabricating works at Alameda and Los Angeles. Steel for 
transmission towers and other kinds of fabricated steel con- 
struction is produced in Bethlehem Pacific's self-contained 
plants at Seattle, South San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


BETHLEHEM PACIFIC COAST STEEL CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 


BETHLEHEM PACIFIC 
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ids thanks to felt, farm tractors can plow and 
harrow in thick clouds of dust without damage. It was 
not always so; some of the early farm tractors were 
failures because their working parts were not ade- 
quately protected, and dust chewed up the engine, 
the bearings, the brakes. 

Tractor manufacturers now have dust well under 
control, and American Felt Company is proud to help 
them, supplying felt for shields and seals that not only 
keep dust out of working parts, but also retain lubri- 
cants. Thus felt serves both industry and agriculture 
in several important ways. If your product requires 
protection against dust, dirt, water, or other 
substances, and must be reliably lubricated, write 
American Felt Company. Ask for Data Sheet No. 11, 
“Felt Seals, Their Design and Application”, which 
gives authoritative technical information and includes 
illustrative samples. 


American felt 

@ Bendix Mechanically-operated Farm Tractor Brake Co 

is an excellent example of the use of a felt seal to exclude m any 

dust. Top, dust shield showing felt seal in place. Bottom, TRADE MARK 

inside view showing the new Centermount construction 

which eliminates the conventional backing plate. 

General Offices: 46 GLENVILLE ROAD, GLENVILLE, CONN. 

ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH LABORATORIES: Glenville, Conn.— 
PLANTS: Glenville, Conn.; Franklin, Mass.; Newburgh, N. Y.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Westerly, R. 1.—SALES OFFICES: New York, Boston, Chicago, 


Detroit, Cleveland, Rochester, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Montreal 
Pacific Coast Regional Sales Offices: San Francisco 3: 1235 Howard St.; Los Angeles 21: 
763 E. 14th St.; Portland 14: 733 S.E. Union Avenue; Seattle 9: 404 Dexter Avenue 
RH re Ta : " e 23 
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Your compressors 
deserve this 
protective lubrication 


CHECK THESE QUALITIES OF 


SHELL CLAVUS OIL 
ARBON — Shell 


forms a minimum 
inimum is also 
clean and 


KEEPS DOWN C 
Clavus Oil not only 
bon but that m 
soft... harmless. Valves stay 


free working. 


KEEPS DOW 


oi has all the unst 


removed. 


ON THE JOB... 
always ready to flow. No 
even in cold weather. 


NON-FOAMING — soa 
pounds that cause foaming ar 
out of Shell Clavus Oil by 4 special 


clay filtering process. 
Shell Clavus Oil is the result of 
exhaustive study of compressor « 


operation. It matches the job in 
gives your compressors 


every Way; 
protective jubrication. Use it with 
) confidence, for trouble-free service. 0 i L 
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Western Plant For 
Centrifugal Cast Iron Pipe 


Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. is 
now producing centrifugally cast iron 
pipe in their new $3,500,000 plant at 
Provo, Utah. The new foundry, with a 
capacity of 100,000 tons per year, oper- 
ates by casting pipe in a revolving, 
water-cooled metal mold where the 
pouring ladle and mold are stationary. 
Three of these deLavaud casting ma- 
chines are in operation, and two more 
are being installed. 

Raw material is brought into the cov- 
ered storage yard on a railroad spur. 
Two bridge cranes handle the material 
for weighing and charging directly into 
two 96 inch bore cupolas. Each cupola 
has a melting capacity of 25 tons per 
hour. A Hough payloader handles the 
coke from storage to charging buckets, 
with minimum damage to the coke. 


Bridge cranes convey hot metal from 
the cupolas to casting machines and the 
hot pipe from casting machines to an- 
nealing furnace. An extensive shop has 
been provided for refinishing the steel 
molds used in the casting operation. The 
only sand used in this casting process 
is in the core which forms the bell end 
of the pipe. As a result, this is an un- 
usually clean foundry operation. 


Milling Company 
Expands Western Operations 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. dur- 
ing the past year has effected several 
changes and improvements to its physi- 
cal properties. Milling operations pre- 
viously conducted at St. Anthony, Ida., 
have been discontinued and this plant 
is now operated as a grain elevator. 
For the purpose of replacing milling 
facilities at Dodge City, Kansas (de- 
stroyed by fire last April), St. Anthony, 
Idaho, and Ft. Collins, Colorado (this 
mill was closed in the year 1947-48), 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. has 
purchased from Omar, Inc., all the real 
and personal properties formerly owned 
and used by that firm in connection 
with its flour milling, grain, and related 
business at Omaha and Denver. This 
includes a flour mill at Denver, with a 
daily capacity of 1500 cwts., and grain 


a 


storage capacity of 350,000 bushels, as 
well as all brand and trade names for- 
merly used in the flour milling and re- 
lated business; inventories of flour, 
grain, feed, merchandise, supplies, and 


These are only a few of the 1458 different 
standard caster designs and 188 special- 
ized hand trucks available at your local 


; Colson warehouse. That’s why, regardless 


of your needs, you'll find the right casters 


} or trucks at Colson. Call, now, for com- 


plete information — no obligation. 


sundry items, and automobiles and 
trucks, 


The company also acquired during 
the last fiscal year, all the outstanding 
capital stock of the Jerome Milling & 
Elevator Co., a Utah corporation. Prop- 
erties owned by that firm include a grain 
elevator and a bean warehouse. 
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F Famnate fe Finiched Product” 
is yours without obligation 
on request. If describes 
the complete facilities of 
National's Torrance Plont. 


He tor fenif company. But—work up 
— FleP we Glso handled on this large Betts mill—a 
aa H Jobs are tele EASY at National’s Torrance Plant. 
: eaturing problem like this or any problem that involves 
steel making, processing or fabricating, it will pay you to call National. In a 
single plant, under one supervision, one control, National is equipped 
to make the steel into castings or to forge from ingots into required 
shapes and sizes. The forgings and castings can be machined, heat 
treated, welded and assembled into heavy products for heavy industry. ° 


ad 


The manufacturing facilities of this largest completely integrated ma- 


chinery manufacturing plant in the West are at your disposal to solve 
production problems. 


Industrial Products Division © Torrance, California ¢ Los Angeles Area 


Ideal Pressed Steel Forgings, Billets and Large Bars Are Distributed by 


C.B.S. STEEL AND FORGE 


3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, California, Phone LAfayette 0147 
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Real Cooperation 
Editor, Western Industry: 


Please accept our sincere thanks for your 
cooperation in publishing “The Vanishing 
Craftsmen” in your June issue. 

The photograph of the Joint Committee 
should attract your readers’ interest, par- 
ticularly if they note that the Committee is 
composed of two rival unions and top man- 
agement. 

Cooperation of this kind should help the 
stimulation in apprenticeship training. 

Again many thanks for your interest. 

W. H. OLIVER 
Vice President 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Long Distance Communication 
Editor, Western Industry: 

We would very greatly appreciate receiv- 
ing, if possible, three copies of the May issue 
of Western Industry. This is the issue con- 
taining a story entitled “Will Long Distance 
Conveyors Supersede Rail Hauling.” 

Please forward these copies together with 
your covering invoice to the attention of the 
writer. 

Thank you very much. 


ANNE F. PERDUE 

Secretary to Samuel S. Tyndall 
Vice President 

Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 
Public Relations Counsel 
New York 


Labor of Industry 
Editor, Western Industry: 


Your labor articles are quite interesting 
and appear to be well designed for the indus- 
trial reader. 


W. J. UREN 

Director of Labor Relations 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Douglas, Arizona 


A Definite Trend 
Editor, Western Industry: 


The operation of the M.S. ROLANDO, 
described in your July issue, is an interesting 
development in the unit-package handling 
of cargo. The Weyerhaeuser people have 
done some similar work on intercoastal hand- 
ling, but have a much more complicated prob- 
lem by reason of the longer voyage which 
necessitates more compact stowage. How- 
ever, the beginning has been made and prob- 
ably will be pursued as time goes along. 

Most commodities, however, are still mov- 
ing in package form without any real effort 
being made to consolidate those items into 
units which can be handled with greater 
protection to the packages and their con- 
tents. One great deterrent to unit handling 
has been the inability to develop a non-re- 
turnable pallet cheap enough to justify mak- 
ing up unit packages. However, with the 
advent of the compression-type arms on lift 
trucks it seems to me that we are about ready 
for experiments in handling case goods, par- 
ticularly in packages which may be stripped 
with a limited amount of sheet fibreboard 
wrapping to provide the necessary stiffening, 


(Continued on Page 17) 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Protests on the Horizon 


T was bound to come, sooner or later. Eastern and Mid- 
western farmers, hitherto unconcerned with Western re- 
clamation projects, are likely to emit a flood of protest in a 
year or so,according to Earl L. Butz, head of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at Purdue University. Speaking 
at the American Farm Economic Association convention at 
Laramie, Wyoming, in August, he said: 

“Our farmers will not welcome curtailment of production 
by government fiat in an area of natural production where 
water comes free, while at the same time they are being taxed 
to expand output in unnatural and high-costing areas. 

“They will be further aroused when they discover that 
the effect of much new irrigation will be to increase the 
competitive output of livestock and dairy products. 

“They have no objection to irrigation that pays a reason- 
able share of its way. However, when reclamation becomes 
an end in itself, and on projects that are obviously marginal, 
to state it generously, then we need a new look at the entire 
process. 


“It is deplorable that we tend to allocate an ever-increasing 
share of irrigation costs against such nonreimbursable items 
as flood control, recreation, wild-life and game development 
and the like, in order to justify another irrigation project. 

“This type of subterfuge is usually not in the long-time 
public interest, if it results in uneconomic expenditure of 
public funds and an unnatural allocation of our production 
resources in agriculture.” 


Professor Butz’ forecast probably will be as welcome to 
Western ears as the morning alarm clock—but just as essen- 
tial. If government financed irrigation projects are largely 
halted, it may be a blessing in disguise. In the long run we 
may be better off not to have the development of the West 
tied to the apron strings of federal appropriations. 


Another Analysis of the West 


! is a bit surprising to have Carey McWilliams, author of 
‘Factories in the Field’’ and other books not too generously 
disposed toward large-scale farming, business and industry, 
appraise the industrial growth of California rather enthusi- 
astically in his forthcoming book, ‘California: The Great 
Exception.” 

Mr. McWilliams kindly loaned us manuscript copies of 
the two chapters dealing with industry, and while an ana- 
lytical review of the whole book will fall to the lot of our 
regular book reviewers, the School of Management, Golden 
Gate College, we can highly recommend these two chapters 
as interesting and thought-provoking. 

For instance, he describes Los Angeles as the first modern 
industrial city in which industry is widely dispersed, and 
asserts that technologically the East’s headstart in industry, 
through the operation of obsolescence, could prove to be the 
West’s major advantage. Again, he suggests that the location 
of nuclear energy establishments like Los Alamos and Arco 
in the intermountain region may give promise, at long last, 
of transforming what was long regarded as the least pro- 
ductive into one of the most productive areas of the United 
States. 
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PHILLIPS 
WOOD SCREWS 


TWINFAST 
WOOD SCREWS 


‘SLOTTED . 
TAPPING SCREWS The pioneer days of the 
TYPE “A” 


West may be a thing of 
the past in some respects, 
but not in all. Industry is 
still pioneering. Take 
ourselves, for example. We are the first 


manufacturers on the West Coast to pro- 
rain Scnews duce Wood Screws (both conventional 
types and TWINfast), Sheet Metal 
Screws and screws with Phillips Re- 
cessed Heads. 
National Screw, manufacturer of the 
| ie Sey Ogee et meee ea eeme | most complete line of headed and 
nee threaded fasteners in its eastern plants, 
has shown its confidence in the future 
of Western industry by building a new 
plant in California. We are eager to 
TAPPING ‘SCREWS atlas ame 
TYPE “B 
Write us for information and prices 
NSS % hs on fasteners for your specific needs. 


NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. OF CAL. 


SF 3423 S. Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
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and thereby dispense with the need of a pal- 
let of any kind in carloading or in stowing 
in a ship. Present cargo boards could be 
utilized for the hoisting operation of such 
packages into the ship itself. 

It might be interesting to note that we have 
had recently some experience with pig metal 
stripped in bundles so that cars are loaded 
and unloaded with lift trucks and the pigs 
were actually stowed in the hold of a vessel 
with lift trucks. If this sort of thing is uni- 
versally adopted it can very materially reduce 
the handling and freighting costs of the pig- 
metal industry since it is possible to stow 
about twice as fast in this manner as it is 
when the pigs are loose. 

There are of course some labor obstacles 
that will have to be surmounted in getting 
universal acceptance of package handling, 
but while these are difficult, we should be 
capable of solution. From the point of view 
of water-borne business, particularly over the 
domestic routes, it seems to me that their sal- 
vation depends on the development of unit 
packaging systems that will permit cargo 
to move from the plant of the shipper to the 
plant of the consumer without breaking bulk, 
thereby minimizing the amount of labor used 
in each handling operation and effectively 
reducing the loss through damage and pil- 
ferage. 

It has been quite interesting to note that re- 
cently on the Trans-Atlantic route there has 
been a development in the handling of liquor 
in this sort of a way. What has been done 
in the case of liquors can be done in the 
case of many other industries. 

We applaud your continued publicizing 
of each new instance of this form that comes 
to your attention, as it seems that the way 
business accepts new methods is primarily by 
way of what someone else has done. Every 
industry will, of course, have to do their own 
research and cost figuring, but if freight rates 
are to be held at a reasonable level, the ship- 
per and consignee have a very real stake in 
providing packaging methods which will re- 
duce the cost of the various physical hand- 
ling operations to a minimum, and if prod- 
ucts are not to be placed out of the reach of 
most by rising freight costs, then it is incum- 
bent upon the shipping public to do what 
they can to help the carriers make economies. 

The terminal industry, generally speaking, 
has gone entirely to a fork-lift operation. 
The big item of cost is in getting cargo pal- 
letized or breaking it from pallets to permit 
its delivery. With rising wages and decreased 
productivity handling charges are alarmingly 
high. The quickest contribution that can be 
made to the solution of this problem is an 
acceptance by the shipping public of the 
idea of providing unit packages that may 
move from shipper to consignee. 

K. M. KENNELL 

Vice President 

Shaffer Terminals, Inc. 
Tacoma, Washington 


We Convey Information 
Editor, Western Industry: 


Thank you very much for sending me the 
tearsheets of the article you printed in your 
May issue on Sherwood Swan's conveyor 
system, 

This particular installation has been of 
reat interest to us, and we appreciate learn- 
ing more about it through your editorial 
presentation. 

CLAUDE V. MECONIS 
Assistant Advertising Manager 
The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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No More Slipping Accidents! 


AW SUPER- DIAMOND FLOOR PLATE 
A Better Footing for Product and Plant 


Put this floor plate in your plant—or on your product—and 
say goodbye to costly slipping accidents. Even when the 
surface is wet or oily, exclusive engineered design with 
Super-Diamonds at 45° angles gives grip-without-a-slip 
safety! Easy to match without waste. Easy to clean with mop, 
broom or hose. Needs no maintenance. Use AW Super- 
Diamond for safe, strong, clean walkways, loading platforms, 
fire escapes, trench covers, running boards, machine tool 
bases—1001 other product and plant applications. 
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FREE 16-poge Catalog 1-32 crammed 
with valuable information. Write now. 


AW SUPER-DIAMOND 


FLOOR PLATES THAT GRIP 


A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


Other Products: Permaciad, Stainiess Clad Stee! « AW Algrip, 


Abrasive Floor Plate « Billets * Plates * Sheets (alloy and special grades) 
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iff Case 1151—Securing Efficient 
Cutting 0il Emulsions 


In a shop doing various kinds of metal machining, all 
emulsions of Calol Soluble Oil remained stable and 
retained their original efficiencies. Rusting was re- 
duced to the minimum, work finish was excellent and 
tools remained in service for exceptionally long 
periods. 

A. Contains balanced combination of 0il-soluble emul- 
sifier and water-soluble wetting agent, and spe- 
cial ingredient to speed emulsification—makes 
mixing easy and emulsion stable. 

B. Cools, lubricates and flushes work and tool rapidly 
.--helps produce better work finish. 

C. Defoaming agent minimizes formation of air 
bubbles. 

Another product, Calol Soluble Oil HV, is generally 

used undiluted in hard service such as drawing and 

tube-bending operations. Its solubility allows easy 


WHEEL-GRINDING OPERATION decreasing of work with water. 





qi) Case 1183—Reducing Cleaning 
Time on Parts and Tools 


In a parts-manufacturing plant, Standard Thinner No. 
325 speeded up production of precision parts. Faster 
final dry rate of No. 325 was responsible. Recom- 
mended for metal cleaning of all types, especially 
where fast final evaporation is desirable ... also 
for manufacture of paints and varnishes, polishes 
and coatings. 
Cuts and removes grease from parts quickly. 
- Superior cleaning characteristics always uniform 
— made to rigid specifications, uncompounded, 


clear. 
- Less fire hazard because its flash point is over 
100° F., but it dries relatively fast. 
D. Contaminants settle out, allowing removal of clean 
solvent without loss of cleaning quality. 
PARTS -CLEANING OPERATION Standard Thinner No. 325 is one of a complete line of 
thinners and solvents made by Standard of California. 


Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE will make your maintenance job STAN DARD 


easier. If you have a lubrication or fuel problem, your Standard Fuel and 
Lubricant Engineer or Representative will gladly give you expert help; or 
write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 


ror every neeD A STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA so8-Proven propuct 
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MAIL BOX (Continued from Page 17) 
Sales Force 
Editor, Western Industry: 

In your July, 1949, issue you had printed 
an article called “Shipper Snips Bulk Cargo 
Cost With New Design for Loading” on 
page 35 of that issue. The company men- 
tioned in this article, Irwin-Lyons Lumber 
Company, uses Gerrard equipment for re- 
inforcing their bundles of lumber and, as is 
natural, we were especially interested in the 
photographs of the loaded steamer “‘Rolan- 
do” which show these bundles in fairly good 
detail. We wonder if it would be possible 
for us to borrow the photographs used on 
pages 36 and 37 showing the bow deck view 
of the lumber and the side view of the en- 
tire ship. We would like to re-photograph 
for our own use and then would be sure to 
return them to you. 

We are interested from a standpoint of ad- 
vising our sales force about this shipment, 
for it is not only dramatic, but one of the 
largest shipments we have ever seen strapped 
with our round steel strapping medium. 

W. J. AUBURN 

Advertising Manager 

Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 
Chicago, III. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


Oct. 4—Institute on Industrial Logis- 
tics, L. A. Chamber of Commerce, at 
Riviera Country Club. 

Oct. 5—Institute on Industrial Health, 
L. A. Chamber of Commerce, at Rivi- 
era Country Club. 

Oct. 6—California Manufacturers’ Assn. 
annual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

Oct. 7—California Natural Gas Assn., 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 10-15—American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

Oct. 14-15—Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs of the Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco. 

Oct. 17-20—Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Conference, Merchants & Mfrs. 





Assn. of Los Angeles, at Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

Oct. 18-19—Pacific Coast Management 
Conference, Claremont Hotel, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Oct. 19—Manufacturers Assn. of Colo- 
rado, Denver, annual dinner meeting. 

Oct. 19-21—American Ceramic Society, 
West Coast regional meeting, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles . 

Nov. 1-9—Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 
Nov. 3-5—Pacific Northwest Personnel 

Management Assn., Vancouver, B.C. 

Nov. 6-9—United Western Miners Con- 
ference, Reno, Nevada. 

Nov. 7-9—California Fertilizer Assn., 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

Nov. 10-11 — National Symposium of 
Air Pollution, Huntington Hotel, 
Pasadena. 
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Los Angeles 21, 1015 Santa Fe Ave. * San Francisco 5,50 HawthorneSt. * Seattle 4, 1006 Lowman Bldg. 
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by the Kaufman Process 


Fast assembly is vitally important in holding 
manufacturing costs low. It’s a by-product of the 
precision accuracy of Cleveland Socket Head 
Screw forming and threading. But equally im- 
portant is extra strength—the result of produc- 
tion by the Kaufman Double Extrusion Process 
in our plant. By this efficient cold-forging proc- 
ess, steel qualities are actually improved. And 
with modern heat treatment added, Cleveland 
Screws are extra tough—stand the strain of 
heavy tightening. It pays you to specify and 
buy Cleveland Socket Head Screws. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY 
2917 EAST 79TH STREET e CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
Warehouses: Chicago, Philadelphia and New York 
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R’ EMBER, when you use U-S-S Cor- 
Ten or U-S‘S Man-TEN, instead of 
carbon steel, your steel supply will go 
one-third farther. Our warehouses from 
coast-to-coast will do their best to suppl 
your needs in any of these four Hich 
Strength Steels—“The steels that do 
more.” Phone, wire or write the ware- 
house or sales office nearest you. 


US'S COR-TEN — A steel that has a yield 
point 1¥, times that of structural carbon 
steel ... that has greater impact strength 
and abrasion resistance .. - and whose re- 
sistance to atmospheric corrosion is 4 to 6 
times higher. 


U-S‘S MAN-TEN—A steel that has twice the 
atmospheric corrosion resistance of plain 
carbon steel. Tough... high strength ... 
hard-wearing and highly resistant to shock 
and vibration. 


U-S-S ABRASION-RESISTING —Fills need for a 
low-cost, abrasion-resistant steel. Costs 
little more than plain carbon steel. In cer- 
tain applications wears as well—sometimes 
better—than higher priced alloys. 


U-S-S MANGANESE-NICKEL-COPPER — Affords 
weight reduction through high strength, 
greater toughness and improved character- 
istics in applications involving cold form- 
ing, metal arc welding and moderately 
severe impacts in low temperature service. 


Fill in and mail the coupon NOW for free 
booklets on U-S°S High Strength Steels. 


United States Steel Supply Compony 
Dept. E-109, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Til. 


Without obligation on our part, please send us free 
booklets on U:S-S High Strength Steels. 
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No highly significant trends visible; Production off but steady growth 
of West keeps demands for housing, schools and utility connections 
upward; Population influx causes unemployment rise; Lumber gets lift 


generally is down from last year, 

there are no highly significant 
trends visible in the Western industrial 
economy. Food pores is lighter this 
year, lumber - uction has been down but 
things have begun to improve somewhat, 
steel output is down from 1948 but still 
very healthy, oil refineries are suffering 
from a surplus of heavy crudes, nonferrous 
metals have seen some upward turn, and 
manufacturing employment in the Coast 
states was down about 50,000 in July from 
a year ago. 

Contrariwise, gas and electric energy 
loads in the commercial and industrial 
fields are increasing, another _ that 
the West’s population is steadily gaining. 
Gas and water pipes must be laid, more 
street lights put in and more schools built. 
Unemployment forecasts for the coming 
months are unfavorable, for which the ob- 
vious explanation is an influx of ula- 
tion too great to be immediately absorbed, 
not that business is declining. 

The most severe drops in wholesalers’ 
sales on the Coast have been in machinery, 
general hardware and industrial supplies. 
One lone exception in wholesalers’ sales 
in June figures was electric goods on the 
Coast. These showed a gain of 1 per cent. 


or than the fact that business 


Pacific Northwest carloadings for the first 
seven months were the. lowest since 1940. 
Montana, which lost population in war- 
time, seems now to be experiencing a pick- 
up. All major industries have recorded a 
(Continued on Page 23) 


Business Activity Indices in Per Cent 
of 1935-1939 Average 
(Taken as basis of 100) 
May June 
322.4 318.6 
225.5 219.1 
268.9 264.4 
218.2p 


July 
325.4p 
221.7p 
267.7p 


1Arizona 

2California 

3So. California 

4Pacific N.W. 

4Puget Sound 210.1 

4Inland Empire 213.4 

4Lower Columbia 230.4p 

1) Valley National Bank (Phoenix) index, based on 
a weighted composite of retail sales, agricultural 
income, and employment in mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction, and seasonally adjusted. 
1940 = 100. 

Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., index 
based on the following components: Industrial 
production, freight carloadings, bank debits, de- 
partment store sales (weighted 4, 3, 2, 1, respec- 
tively, and adjusted seasonally). 

Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles in- 
dex, based on the following components and 
weights, and adjusted seasonally: department 
store sales, 15; building permits, 5; Los Angeles 
bank debits, 20; residential city bank debits, 5; 
agricultural city bank debits, 5; industrial em- 
ployment, 20; industrial power sales, 13; railroad 
freight volume, 6; telephones in use, 7; real 
estate activity, 4. 

4) Index compiled by Bureau of Business Research, 
Universitv of Washington. Basis of compilation 
not indicated. : 

p) Preliminary estimate. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Estimated Number of Employees—Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and State Agencies 


WASHINGTON 
1948 1949 
152,350 171,500* 
164,200 174,250 
179,900 175,650* 


MONTANA IDAHO 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
17,000 19,500 18,600 
17,700 17,900 22,500 20,200 
18,200 18,800 24,900 21,000 


1948 


OREGON 


133,600 
144,600 
153,200 


WYOMING 
1948 
6,100 
6,800 
6,900 


TOTAL PACIFIC 
1948 1949 
982,450 996,000 
1,022,900 1,003,750 
1,075,200 1,023,650 


NEW MEXICO 
1948 1949 
9,400 9,850 
9,550 10,150 
9,800 10,250 


CALIFORNIA 
1948 1949 
696.500 696,800 
714,100 698,600 
742,100 711,400 


COLORADO 
1948 1949 


1949 
127,700 
130,900* 
136,600 


- 1949 1948 
6,000 
6,300 
15,700 


FREIGHT 


Cars of revenue freight, railroad carriers in 
11 Western states. 

(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) 
Received from 
Eastern Connections 
1948 1949 


Carloadings 
{948 1949 


526,425 
451,267 
489,843 
631,651 
566,042 
532,120 


327,746 
269,437 
271,524 
350,986 
303,680 
287,565 


328,279 
264,223 
259,297 
348,190 
280,659 
260,419 


ARIZONA 
1949 
16,200 15,500 25,219 26,000 
16,500 14,100 26,700 27,200 
14,400 


*3-week period. 


TRUCK TRAFFIC 


(Number of commercial trucks entering state 
through border checking stations) 

—CALIFORNIA— — ARIZONA — 
1948 1949 
11,924 11,863 

14,377 

14,755 

15,681 

15,365 

14,774 


BANK LOANS 


Industrial, commercial and agricultural 
(In millions of dollars) 
From weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Res. System in 


7 western cities: L.A., 8.F., Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and Salt Lake. 


(Average of Wednesday reports) 


BANK DEPOSITS 
(In millions of dollars—adjusted) 

Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal Res. 
Dist. Demand deposits excluding U. 8. Gov’t deposits, cash 
items in process of collection, and interbank deposits. 

Net Demand Time 
Deposits Deposits 

6,031 
6,124 
6,110 
6,109 
6,136 
6,154 


1948 


NEVADA 
1948 1949 
3,400* 3,100 
3,500 3,200 
3,400 3,100 


TOTAL MTN. 
1948 


UTA 


H 
1948 1949 


cee U UEInE Ind nENE IE ESUEE ESRD 


WHOLESALERS’ SALES , 
In thousands of dollars. Percentage changes are from corresponding month of preceding year. 
From Bureau of the Census. 


MOUNTAIN 


Automotive 

Change 
—3 
—83 
— 5 
—ll1 
—8 
~-18 


Furn. and 
Change house furn. 


—ili 365 
4 eee 


Electrical 
Goods 
575 
176 
881 
762 


849 
854 


2,492 
2,791 
3,582 
3,239 
3,546 
3,233 


236 
282 


+ 1 
— 15 
+ 1 
— 19 


2,061 
1383 
2,315 
2.220 
2,293 —I1 
1,695 —13 


*Pull-line wholesalers. 
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—14 
—20 
—i1 
—10 


— 10 
— ll 
— 19 


9.737 
11,385 
13.632 
10.629 — 20 
11,705 — § 
13,106 + 1 


1,188 
271 
214 
267 
211 


Groc. and 
foods exc. General 
Change farm prod. Change Hardware 
—10 eae wee 1,326 
1,914 
1,694 
PACIFIC 
—14 
—21 
—16 
—21 


—i8 
—23 


Industrial 


4,774 
5,172 
6,284 
6.974 
6,284 
5,866 


1,508 
1,876 
2,009 
1,849 
1,639 


— 22 
— 31 


Supplies Change bldg. mat. 
—20 
—2 
—10 
—12 
—22 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
From Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
00 = 5 yr. Avg. 1935-39 

Los San 

Angeles Francisco Portland Seattle 
Feb. 15 171.3 aes 174.3 

Mar. 15 x naan want 

Apr. 15 

May 15 

June 15 

July 15 


Denver 
169.9 
167.8 
Mch. equip. 


and supplies 
Change exci. elec. 


Lumber & 


—87 
—18 
—§ 
—14 
—16 


923 
1,085 
1,723 
1,717 
1,643 


634 
630 
782 
544 
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THE WESTERN OUTLOOK . . . News - Statistics 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average—100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 
Southern Northern Western Eastern Washington 
California California Washington and northern Idaho 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
403 368 313 305 345 358 367 385 352 319 
410 368 316 308 357 344 375 355 347 309 
404 355 310 290 354 349 382 350 327 295 


Total 12th 
Fed. Res. Dist. 
1948 1949 
357 339 
362 335 
358 323 


Utah and 


Portland southern Idaho 


1949 
322 
325 
306 


1948 
340 
345 
356 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D:C. 
(1926 = 100) 

Chemicals 

Metals and and 
Metai Building Allied 
Products Materials Products 
168.0 194.0 118.2 
166.7 191.4 116.8 
167.4 189.1 118.1 


House 
Fur- 
nishing 
Goods 
146.2 
145.3 
143.2 


Hides and 
Leather 

Products 
179.4 
178.8 
177.6 


Fuel 
and 
Lighting 
130.1 
129.9 
129.9 


Farm 
Products 


171.2 


Textile 


Miscella- 
Products 


neous 
113.6 
111.3 
110.2 


ALL 
COMMODITIES 
155.7 
154.4 
153.4 


Foods 
163.9 
162.4 
161.3 


139.2 
138.2 


(Continued from Page 21) 

gain in number of new business enter- 
prises, and non-farm employment in July 
reached an all-time high. Manufacturing 
(including smelting, logging, lumbering, 
and food processing) shows a gain of 61.5 
per cent from the wartime low of 1944 
up to the present. 


Washington has shown less falling off 
in employment this year than Oregon, al- 
though the Boeing plant is facing a crisis 
over the threatened move of much military 
aircraft production to Wichita. In southern 


Electric Energy 

Residential and commercial leads throughout 
the West are continuing to rise, indicating in- 
creasing population. In California, for example, 
they are 5 to 10 per cent above last year. While 
the industrial load has not declined, the increase 
curve has pretty much flattened out. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest, for example, industrial loads 
are 8 to 9 per cent below estimates. 

Pacific Northwest apparently will be short 
of power again next winter, because the stream 
flows in the Columbia basin are off; it was the 
sixth lowest August in 22 years. For the present, 
however, supply is plentiful and steam power 
Oil 

Western industrial users of heavy fuel oils 
are tantalized by the same problem that has 
developed in a good many other commodity 
markets: How long to hold off before replacing 
dipping inventories. 

_Those who believe prices of industrial fuel 
oil are now hitting bottom and may advance soon 
argue that the present surplus piled up on the 
West Coast largely because of (1) the maritime 
strike, (2) unusually heavy snowfall which re- 
duced utilities’ consumption of steam power, 
(3) curtailment of Oriental trade, and (4) trans- 
fer of important Navy forces out of the Pacific. 
They also have the natural expectation that there 
will be some rebound after price cuts as drastic 
as those recently occurring. 

Union Oil has just cut its posted price on 
bunker fuel from $1.60 per barrel to $1.25 at this 
Writing, giving official recognition to a consid- 
erable volume of transactions locally at less than 
the posted figure. Next Union revealed arrange- 
ments to ship and sell 2,000,000 barrels of 
heavy oil to eastern oil firms this winter—the 
first large shipment of this sort to Atlantic ports 
in 15 years. The price is said to be about $1.50 
a barrel, delivered at N.Y. harbor, or about the 
same as that now prevailing in the east. 

Transfer of large quantities out of the glutted 
western market will help take the pressure off 
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California, expanding aircraft production 
helps the situation considerably. 

A bank debit comparison of some West- 
ern cities for the second quarter of 1948 
and 1949 is as follows: 

2d Quarter, 

1948 
204,538,000 $ 
286,679,000 
641,090,000 

6,746,238,000 
1,990,262.000 
1,428.680,000 
9,052,042,000 
589,523,000 
186,666,000 
357,617,000 
700,003,000 


2d Quarter, 
1949 
243,698,000 
428,966,000 
672,626,000 
,078,192,000 
2,004,430,000 
,424,726,000 
8,973,318,000 
550,037,000 
172,449,000 
316,765,000 
620,316,000 


Per Cent 
Change 
Albuquerque $ 
Sacramento 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

Denver 

Los Angeles 
Phoenix 

Tucson 

Fresno 

San Diego 


not being generated to any extent. The Pacific 
Southwest Power Pool estimates that there will 
be 700,000 acre feet less runoff for that whole 
area than previous indications, but Boulder Dam 


Whether it is so much nuclear energy in 
the form of Uncle Sam's dollars being put 
into Los Alamos that makes Albuquerque 
head the bank debit list is not apparent. 
Nor is it clear why Phoenix should be a 
tail-ender (along with San Diego) when 
Arizona's mining output for the first half 
of the year is up 8.7 per cent, its utility in- 
come up 8.4 per cent, and its retail sales 
off only 3.5 per cent and manufacturing 
production 4.2 per cent. 
looks for this to be a 6,000,000 kilowatt hour 
year. Arizona in much better position than 


earlier this year, with less pumping required 
and no curtailment expected. 





ELECTRIC ENERGY 


(Production for Public Use—In thousands of kilowatt hours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 


Mountain 
1948 
1,426,511 
1,363,093 


1949 1948 


January 1,749,203 


February 


* Revised. 


prices here, although recently some small Los 
Angeles refiners have cut prices of sulphur- 
bearing fuel oils to offset competition from 
cheap Texas gas. 

Buyers of lighter oils such as home heating 
fuel appear to have waited too long for further 
price declines that did not materialize. Now that 
winter approaches, they are confronted with ris- 
ing prices. Whether this will happen also to 
Western industrial users of heavy fuel oils is 
problematical, although revised forecasts by the 
Bureau of Mines call for reviving demand na- 
tionally during the fourth quarter for the resid- 
ual oils. 

The oil industry has been slowly readjusting 
itself to the oversupply by closing in wells pro- 
ducing heavy crudes, and by refinery change to 
boost output of lighter oils. These changes will 


Pacific Northwest 


California 
1948 


Total Pacific 
1948 1949 
3,806,304 
3,331,500 
3,462,965 
3,392,343 
3,516,094 
3,786,945 


1949 1949 


1,893,025 
1,610,229 
1,688,540 
1,736,578 
1,857,778 
2,082,002 


take effect only gradually, however, over a pe- 
riod of months. 

The Bureau of Mines figures that the year 
1949 will finish with a higher total U. S. de- 
mand for petroleum products as compared with 
1948, but slightly smaller exports; imports about 
11 per cent higher, and domestic production 
down about 5 per cent. 

Additions to the nation’s supply wili have 
been 4 per cent less than last yerr. Although 
over-all drilling activity has held up so far, 
projected plans for new exploration work have 
been cut back because of the less favorable mar- 
ket conditions. 

The weaker market for heavy crude is slow- 
ing the tempo of exploration in Utah. Drilling 
continues on sixteen wildcat wells, however. At 

(Continued on Page 25) 


PETROLEUM 
(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada) 
(From Bureau of Mines) 


CRUDE 
PRODUCTION 


TOTAL DELIVERIES 
(Thousands of barrels daily) 
HEAVY 


FUEL OIL ALL PRODUCTS 


(Barrels, daily avg.) 
1949 


GASOLINE 
948 1949 4 1948 
369 1 392 
365 398 1,025 1,059 
368 369 1,036 1,056 
364 2s 2 372 : 1,016 1,017 


372 386 1021 1.001 
380 1,023 994 


379 
23 


1948 1949 


January 1,016 1,026 


February 


941,000 
947,000 
949,000 
942.000 
927,000 
921,000 


356 
360 
336 
353 
362 
350 





THE COLORFUL STORY OF Tox 


ooo THE FAMOUS PURPLE* OIL! 


1. Back in the 1930's a new and improved Diesel en- 
gine went on the market. It was an excellent engine, 
but on regular oils its valves stuck and it loaded up with 
sludge. Because of this problem, Union Oil scientists 
went to work and developed an oil with a cleansing 
agent. They called it D5X. This new oil kept the new 
Diesel remarkably clean! 


3. When the war came, the Army set up Specification 
2-104-b for heavy-duty lubricating oils—the most de- 
manding set of requirements yet devised for a lubricant. 
T5X easily exceeded this specification. Throughout the 
war, T5X did a truly outstanding job in trucks, jeeps, 
landing craft—in practically all types of military equip- 
ment powered by internal combustion engines. 


2. D5X was the forerunner of our present-day com- 
pounded oils and it did much to make possible the 
development of the dependable, economical, modern 
Diesel engine. By 1940 more new compounds had been 
added to the oil and its name was changed to T5X. 
With the new compounds and a 100% pure, paraffin 
base, TSX was found to be ideal not only for Diesels 
but for gasoline and gas powered engines as well! 


4. Since the war T5X has proved itself under the most 
severe tests and operating conditions. Its exclusive 
detergent compound retards sludge to a remarkable 
degree. A special inhibitor retards oxidation and gives 
high heat stability. A neutralizing agent combats acidity. 
Still other additives guard against rust and corrosion. 
Now thoroughly tried and proved, T5X is available to 
you as the finest heavy-duty motor oil money can buy! 


For full information on T5X phone your local Union Oil Representative 
or write Sales Dept., Union Oil Company, Los Angeles 14, California. 


*T5SX gets its distinctive color from an exclusive ingredient that helps give the oil its remarkable stability. 


UNION OIL COMPANY crocus 
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least seven scientific prospecting crews are 
working there as result of Equity Oil's Ashley 
Valley discovery. Regardless of current market 
fluctuations, there’s far too much indication of 
oil in the great Wyoming-Colorado-Utah basin 
for the petroleum industry not to follow up on 
the recent showings. 


Coal 


Bituminous coal mines in the intermountain 
area began increasing production in August, 
moving up from an operation of three to four 
days per week. Demand is in the seasonal up- 
turn and September will probably bring a five- 
day week, the limit allowed by John L. Lewis. 


BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 


(In thousands of tons—From Bureau of Mines) 
Colo.-N. Mex. Wyoming Utah 

1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Agni 375 375 381 300 249 
May 564 523 426 711 485 
480 327 568 356 


Montana Wash.-Alaska 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
193 171 109 104 
208 200 134 87 
191 204 126 100 


1949 
520 


Aircraft 


Wage negotiations in southern California's 
aircraft industry so far have failed to develop 
any real fireworks. Most issues were settled 
amicably enough after early strike threats. Wage 
increases mostly are running about five cents per 
hour, with some “fringe benefits’ such as 
changes in holiday and sick leave pay. 


The Department of Labor has been conduct- 
ing hearings in Washington on minimum wage 
rates in aircraft, which have not been reviewed 
since 1938 hearings set the ‘‘floor’ at 50 cents 
an hour. UIO-UAW made an initial effort to 
get the new figure pegged at $1.25 but later 
receded to $1, while the industry has submitted 
figures indicating that minimum and starting 


Lumber 


The lumber market has chalked up a lift for 
fall with Douglas fir, one of the hardest hit 
in recent months, making one of the best recov- 
eries. The 106,000,000 feet of Douglas fir region 
orders the second week in August was the fourth 
highest week of the year and placed 1949 orders 
105,000,000 feet ahead of production. The 
108,000,000 feet of production that week was 
the highest of any week of the year. 


This upswing has been attributed to low in- 
ventories in retail yards generally, the sustained 
high level of construction and the summer vaca- 
tion layoffs at sawmills. A pinched rail car 


Plywood 


Production capacity is still quite far ahead of 
present market demands and this is reflected in 
some desperation selling. Industry-wide, how- 
ever, intensive promotion on a bigger scale than 
ever before attempted is beginning to get under 
way. Promotion, previously confined to trade 
outlets, is now to be extended to the consumer 
directly, in addition. The depressed market is 
causing a healthy overhauling of production 
techniques and management and further pro- 
duct innovations are seemingly in prospect. Log 
Prices are easing somewhat. 


Pulp and Paper 
Pulp production is up again as some miHs, 
which had been closed entirely, resumed pro- 
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Steel 


Steel mills report orders having picked up in 
recent weeks, buyers having gotten their inven- 
tories well down. Demands from the construc- 
tion industry continue heavy and furniture in- 
dustry taking more steel, as result of increased 
activity since the summer shows. A new source 
of iron has opened up in southern California, 
near Twenty-Nine Palms on the Colorado desert, 
estimated to contain from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 


IRON AND STEEL 


Western Area of the United States 
From American Iron and Steel Institute (in net tons) 


Pigiron Percent of Steel Percent ot 

Output Capacity Output Capacity 
209,082 93.6 402,533 99.7 
235,176 95.0 451,926 101.1 
216,431 90.3 414,794 95.8 
194,525 78.6 405,170 90.6 
170,546 71.2 351,917 81.3 
170,475 69.1 338,861 76.0 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 


Aluminum 

Bottom seems to have been touched in early 
summer, and August orders picked up all the 
way across the board, utensils picking up par- 
ticularly well, apparently inventories having 
been exhausted and seasonal production for the 
holiday trade resumed. Trentwood rolling mill 


wages now range from 80 to 95 cents an hour. 
Since most Western plants now pay a mini- 
mum of $1.10 or better, the controversy is rela- 
tively mild. It could assume sudden meaning, 
however, in view of a major economic break, and 
it would take on importance if many large air- 
craft contracts were moved to the midwest and 
southern areas where wages are lower. Since 
the Walsh-Healy Act require these minimum 
wages to be paid on most government contracts 
of more than $10,000, these “floors” underlie 
about 90 per cent of the entire industry. Effect 
of a high minimum rate might help bolster the 
competitive position of West Coast aircraft 
builders, although the bulk of military plane 
contracts now are on a “‘cost-plus” basis. 
Seattle is fighting to keep the Boeing B-47 


situation in western Oregon has helped slow 
movement of lumber to Eastern and Midwestern 
markets. 

Western pine, which hasn’t had the market 
fluctuations suffered by Douglas fir, hasn’t had 
the comeback, either. Its prices have been slid- 
ing slowly, but now have turned upward in a 
number of markets. Second quarter shipments 
were the biggest in history and it now appears 
that the third quarter will probably equal it. 

The Western pine industry now estimates 1949 
production at at least 20 per cent above prewar 
at “somewhere above 6 billion feet.” It would 
be about 10 per cent under the record-breaking 
level of last year. 


duction. Prices have been sagging for some time, 
but there has been considerable variation, ac- 
cording to grades produced. Rayon-type bleached 
sulphite was hard hit and so were kraft pulps. 
Pulp imports to the United States were lower 
for the first half of the year. 

Domestic producers have recently been sup- 
plying a slightly larger percentage of total needs, 
but foreign pumps are tending to offer more 
price competition with the domestic output, 
whereas last year the foreign pulps commanded 
a premium. Rayonier, Inc., operating three mills 
in Washington, reporting sales for first six 
months of 1949, showed a decline to $24.7 
million fram $31.4 million in same period 1948. 
Pulp producers generally are reported able to 
absorb price declines without damage and the 


tons, of which 300,000 tons are above the sur- 
face. It has been leased by Storey-Simpson Co. 
of Santa Ana. The lessees assert that it is of high 
quality and will be suitable for open hearth 
operation, although the present sales are to ce- 
ment companies in Arizona and California and 
foundries on the Pacific Coast. The structural 
steel mill at Geneva has suspended operations for 
lack of orders. Two of Geneva's three blast fur- 
naces, six of the nine open hearths and the plate 
mill are still in operation. 


ALLOY STEEL 
(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


Carbon Ingots, 

Output Hot Topped* 
5,945 13.769 
13,896 
12,999 
9,690 
7,051 
6,828 


July 
+ 


Included in total steel. 


now running about 55 to 60 per cent of capacity. 
Both Permanente and Reynolds will be able to 
stockpile pigs under a tentative government ar- 
rangement giving the former 40 per cent of the 
government stockpile requirements for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1950, and the latter 60 per 
cent. 


contracts from being transferred to Wichita, 
although strong pressure is being exerted on the 
ground of strategic considerations favoring dis- 
persal. Southern California aircraft men have 
heard little recently of the “‘away-from-the- 
Coast’” movement much talked of several years 
ago. 

United Air Lines has ordered five more DC-6's 
from Douglas, bringing the UAL fleet of the 
new ships to 44. Ryan has whacked $1,000 off 
the price of its Navion small personal trans- 
port plane, which now will sell for $10,985. A 
newcomer in the private field is Atlas Aircraft, 
which has been authorized to sell stock for a 
manufacturing venture with the “H-10” a low- 
cost, four-place, 220-h.p. all metal- plane to be 
made at Hemet, California. 


LUMBER 


(In thousands of board feet) 

From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Dou- 
glas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar): 

Year through 

July 1947 1948 1949 
Production 4,772,629 5,052,620 4,583,144 

From Western Pine Association figures (Idaho 
White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 
species): 

Year through 

July 1948 1949 
Production 1,732,578 1,525,805 

From California Redwood Ass’n figures (includes 
redwoods and whitewoods): 

Year through July 


Production 279,128 


more optimistic viewpoint prevailing in busi- 
ness, with inventories again being built up, 
holds out a reasonable prospect for fairly stable 
operations. 


PULPWOOD 

(Pacific Northwest) 

(Cords of 128 cu. ft., roughwood basis. 
Source: Bureau of Census) 
Receipts 

22K 222 

316,352 

368,695 


Consumption 
gen 53 


255,563 
251,302 


Nonferrous Metals 
Projected reopening of a few closed nonfer- 
rous metal mines in late summer indicated the 


production trend would be slightly upward in 
September. 
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THE ONLY PLATE 
WITH THE ! 
SOLID, NON-POROUS GRID 


Gould research engineers have developed a revolu- 
tionary new plate containing the only grid in 
existence that is non-porous and completely solid 

all the way through. 

This new, non-porous “Z” grid is the result of 
“Progressive Solidification" —a new, advanced casting 
technique developed and perfected by the Gould 
Research Laboratory and proved in Gould's 
own pilot plant. 

“Progressive Solidification” casting brings you more 
ton-miles ... more months at full capacity ... more for 
your battery dollar than ever before. 

Ask for literature on how Gould's new casting 
developments make Gould Batteries Stay New, Longer. 


STORAGE BATTERY 
CORPORATION 


The Gould “Thirty” TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
More than ever—America's 


Finest Industrial Truck Battery. Always Use Gould Automobile and Truck Batteries 
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Cement 


Demand continues good. In the Seattle area, 
Superior Cement Co. have taken over the plant 
which Permanente had to relinquish to the gov- 
ernment, and Permanente in turn has reopened 
its Duwamish storage plant, which has a capacity 
of 40,000 sacks a day and 80,000 barrel bulk 
capacity silos. The Duwamish plant will be sup- 
plied by water from San Francisco. 


Furniture 


Attendance at the Los Angeles furniture show 
at the end of July attracted 6,100 buyers, ap- 
proximately 10 per cent lower than the January 
market but slightly above show in July a year 
ago. Prices were down from 5 to 10 per cent. 
One group of manufacturers cut the price of 
existing merchandise, the second held the same 
price but improved quality and style, while a 
third group designed new items falling into 
lower price brackets. Use of more foam rubber 
for cushioning very evident, and continuing in- 
fluence of television on home furnishings 
apparent in the way of more mobility for seat- 
ing pieces, completely new types of ottomans and 
hassocks for televiewing, lighter scale and weight 
pieces for easy movement, and revolving occa- 
sional tables for table model sets. 


Flour 


Although grinds in Western mills have not 
increased, selling in recent weeks has been fairly 
good on a 30-60 day basis. Mill feeds hold a 
strong position, due to the corn crop not being so 
big, and bookings run as far ahead as 90 days. 


WHEAT 


CEMENT 


(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
Colo.-Wyom. 
Mont. 
Utah - Idaho 
1948 1949 
315 279 
301 482 
404 506 
415 488 
394 529 
487 653 


—California— 

1948 1949 
1,824 1,593 
2,013 1,828 
2,140 2,006 
2,019 2,042 
2,022 2,066 
2,077 2,011 


Oregon - Wash. 
1948 1949 
414 208 
515 590 
570 649 
559 652 
586 636 
638 657 


Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Building Materials 
Building costs remained practically unchanged 
in the West in June and July, according to 
American Appraisal Company's index, which is 
based on 100 for 1913, and reflects only the 
cost trend in each city but does not indicate 
the relative trend between cities. The index is as 
follows: 

All-Time 

High 
Oct. 1948 

458 


523° 


June 
1949 
138 
509 
445 


475 


July 
1949 
438 
506 
445 


475 


Seattle 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 


UNGLAZED UNGLAZED VITRIFTED 
BRICK STRUCTURAL CLAY 
(in thousands of TILE SEWER PIPE 
standard brick) (short tons) (short tons) 
Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific 
6,864 12,192 2,200 1,494 2,321 13,630 
7,877 11,163 1,562 1,468 2,280 12,967 
10,145 11,576 1,557 2,604 3,523 
8,276 16,237 2,519 2,203 
11,997 20,864 2,894 2,691 
13,314 28,182 1,887 2,644 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


FLOUR 


(In thousands of sacks. From Bureau of the Census) 


Ore.-Wash. 
1,539 
1,388 
1,269 

971 
1,159 
1,210 


Insult was added to injury for the West's sole 
cane refiner, C & H, when a strike of refinery 
workers at the end of August put the company 
out of the running for the time being. As a sub- 
stitute for strike-bound row sugar in Hawaii, 
C & H had taken all the Philippine sugar and 
later began importing from the Caribbean. The 
supply of refined cane on hand was enough to 
take them through October. Meanwhile, some 
500,000 tons of raw sugar, valued at $50,000,0°%0 
to $60,000,000, have backed up in Hiwa‘i 
C & H sales normally account for over half the 
distribution of all sugar in the West, so the slack 
will have to be taken up by the beet people. 
Cannery demands have been lighter this year, 
thus increasing available supply for other uses. 
Glifornia beet crop yield prospects continuins, 
to improve. 

_ Among the changes in distribution of sugar 
in 1947-48 as compared with 1940-41, the cane 


refineries increased their proportion of the total 
«ita eam aaa iad 


ntana Utah 


Colorado California Total 
439 375 2,935 
353 2,612 
372 
261 
313 
415 


313 
269 
329 
259 
281 
305 


269 
236 
277 
264 
278 
268 


366 
426 
363 
307 
346 


iis 
2,338 
44 


consumption of sugar in the three Pacific Coast 
states, while beet processors increased their share 
of the deliveries in Washington but showed 
a decrease in both Oregon and California. As 
there was no importation of Philippine refined 
sugar in 1947-48, the importers’ prewar portion 
of the Pacific Coast market and Arizona, which 
averaged about 9 per cent, was absorbed by the 
other two classes. 
Figures for Western states having significant 
changes are as follows: 
CANE SUGAR 
REFINERS 
Per cent 
Increase 


or Decr. 
over 


BEET SUGAR 
PROCESSORS 
Per cent 
Increase 
or Decr. 
over 
1940-41 


Average 
1947-48 
77.82 
60.88 
76.54 
48.40 
56.76 
44.10 
9.66 


Average 
1940-41 1947-48 
23.02 22.17 

9.44 * . 
~11.45 23.46 11.45 
19.75 51.60 —19.75 
16.67 41.59 — 6.97 
12.74 55.89 8.50 
— 8.30 90.34 8.30 


Arizona 
California 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wyoming 


CONFECTIONERY AND COMPETITIVE CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 


(From Bureau of Census) 
(In theusands of dollars) 


COLO. - IDAHO - UTAH 
Per Cent Change 
from same month 


Sales of Preceding Year 
—9 
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— WASH. - OREGON — 

Per Cent Chanye 
of Preceding Year 
from same month 


— CALIFORNIA — 

Per Cent Change 

of Preceding Year 

from same month 
+6 


Sales 


18 

8 
17 
8 
3 


—22.17° 


Chemicals 


Estimated annual mineral needs of the Cali- 
fornia glass container industry are given by 
Richard L. Cheney, West Coast manager, Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc., as 
follows: 

At 100% of rated 

capacity (tons) 
550,000 
154,000 
110,000 82,000 

Salt cake 8,000 6,000 

Eleven Western states production compari- 
sons in organic chemicals made by the Census 
Bureau include the following: 

1947 


At current rate of 
production (tons) 
410,000 
113,000 


Glass sand 
Soda ash 
Limestone 


1948 
Carabon dioxide, (liquid 

and gas) pounds 11,466,000 14,162,000 
Oxygen, million cubic feet 1,315 1,486 

Solid carbon dioxide, hydrogen, nitric acid 
and sulfuric acid (contact and chamber) 
showed losses. 

ICC figures on rail tonnage of soap and wash- 
ing and cleaning compounds show less volume, 
both originated and terminated, in the West for 
1948, than in 1947. California stood in fourth 
place in the country in tonnage originated and 
second in terminations. The statistics are: 
—Originated——- 1S §& ——Terminated-—— 

1947 1948 1947 1948 
4,309 3,373 57,143 50,119 

aie 85 7,141 6,611 
66 3,300 2,772 
70 2,302 1,818 
396 722 

54 5,466 
115 9,479 
933 820 
656 913 
110,820 9,709 


2,625 


Total Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 5 
Wyoming 128 
Colorado 629 
New Mexico 55 
Arizona 160 
Utah 3,325 I; 
Nevada 7 
Total Pacific 136,264 
Washington 5,154 
Oregon 4,709 1,845 
California 126,401 106,350 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 


(From Bureau of Internal Revenue) 
Production (in proof gallons) 
DOMESTIC UNDENATURED ALCOHOL 
California Colorado 

559,736 
219,204 


2,976 


1949 
January 
February 
March 


Washington 
481,367 
401,952 

...-448,298 
321,203 


668,503 

451,006 
DENATURED ALCOHOL 
Completely 
Denatured 
California 
42.898 
19,740 
20,905 
38,306 
15.420 
30,608 


4.566 


Specially Denatured -————— 
California Utah Washington 
323,971 ; 24,697 
178,780 8,203 
267,450 8,186 
333,390 16,329 
267.394 8,168 
292.489 16,301 
171,858 8,142 


1949 
January 
February 
March 
April 
Moy 
June 
July 


Canning and Packing 

California cling peach pack apparently will be 
around 15,000,000 cases, about 250,000 cases 
below last year. Government purchase of 1,000,- 
000 cases for school lunch program plus prob- 
ably another 1,500,000 cases for armed forces 
and other government agencies. Freestone pack 
expected to be about the same as. 1,707,906 cases 
last season. Inability to get pineapple, on account 
of longshoremen’s strike in Hawaii, has cut 
down fruit cocktail pack considerably, which is 
partly a blessing in view of huge carryover from 
1948 pack. 

California tomato acreage for canners esti- 
mated at 74,000 acres, as against 87,700 actually 
harvested last year. Canners indicated in July 
they had under contract 65,780 acres, as against 
79,828 finally under contract in 1948. New rec- 
ord set for average of green lima beans for can- 
ning and freezing, of 23,624 cases contracted, 
about 1500 acres above last year. Division of 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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handle reso painted parts the 
EFFICIENT OVERHEAD way 


—_™ and handling 
parts or complete machines is greatly simpli- 
fied and speeded by use of an inexpensive 
Cleveland Tramrail overhead system. 

Items may be delivered from fabrication 
department, painted by spray or dip, and 
conveyed to assembly or shipping without 
leaving the tramrail system. Freshly painted 
pieces are easily moved the overhead way 
with little danger of being touched or dam- 
aged. 

Various types of Cleveland Tramrail equip- 
ment are available to suit different condi- 
tions. Whether it be cranes, rack carrier 
systems or completely automatic installa- 
tions, Cleveland Tramrail engineers can 
advise and serve you. 


GET THIS BOOK! 

BOOKLET No, 2008, Packed with CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 

illustrated. Write for free copy. THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
"8808 East 284th Street Wickliffe. Oh'n 


) CLEVELAND (2 TRAMBAIL 
OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT ‘ 
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acreage indicated 15,214 for fordhooks, 8,410 
for baby limas. Last year about 80 per cent of 
acreage went to the freezers. 

Olive crop forecast at 45 per cent of full crop, 
as against 67 per cent last year, making yield 
around 40,000 tons. Last year olives did not size 
up properly for canning purposes, this year’s 
showing better, with more of the olives going 
into ripe olive pack instead of having to use up 
small sizes in Spanish Green or olive oil. Cali- 
fornia pack of cherries in brine 120,928 barrels 
this year, big jump from previous seasons; 1948 
was only 93,240 barrels. 

Dried apricot pack may be slightly above last 
year’s 12,500 tons. Freestone peach drying may 
be above last year, on account of lower canner 
takings. Raisin growers trying to pressure 


$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 out of Washington 


to assure that 1949 returns will equal $130 4 
ton. 
Limit of 75,000 tons on sardines that may be 
used for oil and meal in coming season set bv 
California Fish and Game Commission, 25,000 
tons lower than 1948. 

Except for a spotty exception or two, the 
canned salmon pack along the Alaska Coast and 
Puget Sound will be generally poor this year. 
Runs did not materialize in some areas and in 
others the season was cut sbort to build up the 
resource for future years by allowing a greater 
escapement for spawning. 

Labor troubles have continued to dog the 
industry. Resident workers in Southeast Alaska 
won a 7-cent hourly increase in mid-August. But 
the situation on non-resident workers was still 
unsettled, with the principal issue being a de- 
mand by the operators to transfer workers to 
Southeast Alaska from other regions to complete 
their seasons. 

Seattle’s big Salmon Bay Fishing Terminal, 
home port and outfitting point for a big fleet 
of boats, is getting $350,000 expansion-improve- 
ment. 


Apparel 


Midsummer's sharp break in wool textiles 
prices has broken the deadlock between mak- 
ers and users of fabrics. Result has been revival 
of buying, reopening of some New England 
mills, and a pickup in activity which is spread- 
ing also to cotton fabrics. 

Some trade sources regard this turn in tex- 
tiles as a major readjustment which will enable 
apparel industries to get back some of the busi- 
ness they have been losing because of high 
prices. 

Cuts in fabric prices, however, are believed 
not drastic enough to permit further major re- 
duction in retail clothing prices. Labor costs 
haven't declined, although employment in south- 
ern California apparel factories recently was at 
its lowest level in two years. Retail apparel sales 


are running about 8 per cent below last year's 
fate. 


Truck Trailers 


California leads all states in the union in truck 
trailer production, and Oregon ranks sixth, 
according to 1947 census of manufactures figures. 
While Ohio has half again as many employees 
as California, its output is less. 

(Money figures in millions) 
*Value of shipments less cost of materials, fuel, elec- 

tricity and contract work. 
Total 

; U.S. Calif. 
Number of establishments 119 34 
Employees (avg. for year) 1,30 ‘ 
Salaries and wages $34.8 $ 4. -1 $1.0 
Value added by manufacture* $65.3 $10. 5 $1.6 
Cost of materials, fuel, 
_ electricity and contract work $85.6 $ 
Value of products shipped $150.9 $ 
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12. 5 $2.7 
23. $4.3 


This Trouble-Free 


PIPE WRENCH 


this Housing ever 
Breaks or Distorts we 
will replace it Free 


Ic&ID’s guarantee 
means no pipe wrench 
housing expense — ever 


@ No time out for pipe wrench housing repairs and 
expense with the guaranteed Rimaip. Sturdy construc- 
tion and work-saver features make it on-the-job always, 
make jobs easier, too. Adjusting nut spins freely in all 
sizes, 6" to 60." Handy pipe scale on hookjaw. Instant 
action non-slip, non-lock jaws. Powerful comfort-grip 
I-beam handle with flared end that keeps your hand 
from slipping off. It’s the world’s most popular 
wrench for good reasons.... Buy Rifaim wrenches 
at your Supply House. 


i 


WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 
THE RIDGE TOOL CO. ¢ ELYRIA, OHIO 





——— _ 


The metal box, upper left behind operator, contains electronic tracing device which follows sketch and guides cutting torch. 


New Electric Eye Machines 


Speed Ryerson 


The multiple-torch gas cutting machine shown above 
is one of eleven recently installed in Ryerson plants 
from coast to coast. Equipped with an electronic eye 
tracing device, these remarkable new machines cut 
the most intricate shapes swiftly, accurately. Time 
spent in preparing wood and metal template making 
is eliminated. Instead the electric eye follows a sim- 
ple sketch or blueprint within plus or minus fifteen- 
thousandths of an inch! 


Many manufacturers are saving time and effecting 
substantial economies through the use of Ryerson 
flame-cutting. With electric eye machines rounding 
out a complete flame-cutting service, your Ryerson 
plant produces an endless variety of shapes from 
strong rolled steel. To mention only a few—circles, 
rings, wrenches, flanges, crankshafts, weldment parts, 
cams—many more. The result: clean, accurate edges 
whether mild steel, high carbon, alloy or stainless 


Cutting Service 


steel is used. And your Ryerson plant can produce 
hundreds of pieces to the same pattern with almost 
die-cut uniformity, from steel plate up to 15-in. thick. 

The new Ryerson cutting machines illustrate how 
we are continually expanding our facilities to give you 
faster, more efficient steel service. The exact steel you 
need, cut or otherwise prepared to your particular 
specifications is delivered promptly when you draw 
on large, diversified Ryerson stocks. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot rolled STAINLESS —Allegheny bars, 
& cold finished. tubing, plates, sheets, etc. 

SHAFTING—Cold fin., ground & PLATES—Sheared & U. M., Inland 
polished, etc. 4-Way Floor Plate. 

STRUCTURALS—Chonnels, angles, SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, many 
beams, etc. types. 

TUBING—Seoamless & welded me- MACHINERY & TOOLS— METAL 
chanical & boiler tubes. WORKING EQUIPMENT 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. @ Los Angeles Plant: Box 3817, Terminal Annex. Phone: Angelus 2-614. San Francisco Plant: Box 188, Emeryville. Phones: 


Olympic 3-2933—Enterprise 10176. Other Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 
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‘kmen busy insulating one of the filters on a water treating unit of the ° 


new Pacific Coast Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation plant at Santa Clara, California. The insulation 
material being applied here is Fiberglas Metal Mesh Blankets, produced by Owens-Corning at this plant. 


- How to Work the Incentive in an 
Incentive Plan that Works 


This wage incentive plan for our di- 
rect operators was established ten years 
ago, and has been in full operation 
ever since. Prior to installing it, cer- 
tain fundamental principles had to be 
established. They are: 


_ 1. The purpose of any incentive plan 
is to increase production efficiency, 
thereby reducing costs of production. 


2. The plan must be an incentive 
plan. That is, it must be attractive to 
the employees, if it is to work. 

3. The plan must be as simple as 
possible so that all may understand how 
it works. 


4. A common basis of measurement 
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By A. HAWLEY 
Works Manager 
Plomb Tool Company 
Los Angeles 


must be developed which will apply to 
all work. 


5. Methods of setting standards must 
be accurate and consistent as far as 
passible, and they must be guaranteed 
against revision so long as the method 
of operation remains the same. 

Before any standards can be worked 
out, the procedure of operation must 
first be determined. This almost invari- 
ably is done by the general foreman 
of the department concerned, by col- 


laborating with some member of the 
industrial engineering staff. When the 
procedure is established, then the op- 
eration is ready for time study. 

Setting of standards is done by time 
study, taken by a qualified time study 
engineer. He records all the necessary 
motions and operations performed by 
an operator being timed on a given op- 
eration. This time study is taken with 
a stop watch calibrated in decimal parts 
of a minute. 

For instance, six seconds is 1/10 of 
a minute (.100). Thirty seconds is 5/10 
of a minute (expressed as .500). Rea- 
soning behind this is that the basis of 
measurement has been established as 
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one nuinute of time, and is called one 
unit. 


After the time study is taken, then 
the time study engineer evaluates it, 
taking into consideration the work pace 
of the operator, fatigue factors, etc. 
From this information he establishes 
the standard. 


For instance, suppose the actual time 
of doing the operation is .500 of a 
minute (or unit) and by evaluation, 
40% in allowances is added to it. Then 
the time study engineer arrives at a 
standard of .500 of a unit plus .200 of 
a unit, or .700 of a unit. This, then, 
becomes the standard and is established 
at .700 units. 


This standard, having been estab- 
lished, is not changed we is guaranteed 
so long as the physical conditions of 
the operation remain the same. Any 
change in the physical conditions calls 
for a new time study and possibly a 
new standard. 


By dividing the standard into 60 the 
operator then knows how many opera- 
tions he has to do in an hour to meet 
his standard requirement. In the case 
of this example, 60 divided by .700 
indicates that the operator must do 86 
operations an hour to meet his stand- 
ard. As his raw time was .500, it is 
obvious that it is possible to do 120 
pieces per hour. 


A standard represents the time re- 
quired by an average operator to per- 
form the operation at a reasonable rate 
of work. It represents what he is al- 
lowed for his base pay, which is guar- 
anteed in return for 60 units produced 
per hour. 

It is entirely possible for a skillful 
operator to produce more than 60 units 
per hour by utilizing to his advantage 
all, or part, of the allowances included 
in the standard. 

For instance, in the example used be- 
fore, by taking full advantage of the 
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allowances it is entirely possible for 
the operator to produce 120 pieces per 
hour, although his standard is only 86 
pieces, or 34 bonus pieces. For these 
34 bonus pieces he is credited with 24 
bonus units, which figure is arrived at 
by multiplying the number of bonus 
pieces by the standard of .700 for the 
operation. 


It is obvious, therefore, that whatever 
bonus he earns is possible only through 
greater effort. Therefore, the bonus unit 
value has been established at 75% of 
the value of the base unit rate. 


Base unit value is established by di- 
viding the operator’s hourly base rate 
by 60. For example, if the operator's 
base rate is $1.20 per hour, then the 
base unit value is $.02. The bonus unit 
value is 3/4, of the base unit value, or 
$.015. 


Again taking our example above, the 
operator receives $1.20 base pay plus 
bonus pay of 24 units times $.015, or 
36c. Thus his take home pay would be 
$1.56 per hour for each hour he pro- 
duces 120 pieces. 


In our plan each day stands on its 
own. At no time is take home pay for , 
one day affected by another day, except 
when the operator works overtime, in 
which case overtime is computed on the 
basis of overall earnings, including 
bonus. 


To record what the operator does, he 
is issued daily an Operator's Production 
Record, upon which is written each op- 
eration he performs, together with the 
standard for the operation. When he has 
completed the work he records the num- 
ber of pieces completed. At the end of 
the day the Operator’s Production Rec- 
ords are collected and sent to our Cost 
Accounting Department for computa- 
tion in order to determine what the op- 
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erator made in pay for the day’s work. 

Of course, there are unforeseen de- 
velopments such as tooling break down, 
equipment failure, etc. Such things not 
being within the control of the op- 
erator, he is given the time on the back 
of his Production Record, charged to 
a given account number, and this time 
is paid for at his base rate. 

Sub-standard operators are not tol- 
erated. They are subject to dismissal. 
This applies, also, to sub-quality op- 
erators. Operators must maintain the set 
standard of quality. In case of occa- 
sional bad work they lose their bonus, 
and in some cases rework their bad 
work on their own time. If poor qual- 
ity continues, then the operator is sub- 
ject to dismissal. 


When it becomes necessary to hire 
new people, they are placed on a train- 
ing period without bonus. If they prove 
competent at the end of this period, 
they are automatically placed on the in- 
centive plan. If they fail to meet stand- 
ards, they are let out. 

Any operator has the right to request 
a re-time on any operation. This request, 
of course, goes to his immediate super- 
visor. He also has the right to go 


through the grievance procedure in the 
last analysis. However, through the ex- 
ecution of the incentive plan, through 
all the years it has been in operation, at 
no time has it been necessary to go 
through arbitration. 

In each craft jurisdiction the union 
steward has the right to be an observer 
in the taking of any time study. This 
right is seldom used because a mutual 
understanding and confidence is en- 
joyed between the operators and our 
time study engineers. This understand- 
ing is a product of many years devel- 
opment. It never comes without a pe- 
riod of extreme difficulty in establish- 
ment and is built only on years of close 
and consistent cooperation. 

Our Foremen’s Incentive Plan is based 
on actual and comparative costs through 
the media of operating control. Each 
department foreman is made definitely 
responsible for all controllable costs 
originating in his department. All gen- 
eral foremen are brought together in a 
joint reward for teamwork and coopera- 
tion in factory efficiency. 

In general only departments where it 


is possible to accurately measure output 
will be included in the Plan. Obviously, 


Inspection, Maintenance, Forge Die, 
Machine Tool and Die, and Steel Han- 
dling must be excluded on the premise 
that a reliable measure of efficiency is 
not possible, and in the case of Inspec- 
tion, not desirable. 


This Plan is simple and easily under- 
standable. It requires very little work to 
administer and no data not now conven- 
iently available. The basis is the actual 
overall controllable cost of a unit of 
production, and all results are relative to 
the month before. That is, last month 
becomes the bogey for this month. 

Controllable costs within any given 
department are approximately: 


67% Direct Labor Utilization. 


33% Indirect Labor plus Factory 
Supplies. 

Direct labor cost per unit of a 
tion is (and has been) measured by the 
current system of control used as a basis 
for bonus payment to the direct labor. 
To this is added the following: 

Indirect Labor, Labor to repair shop 
errors, Labor used for general repairs 
within a department, Allowed time, 
Overtime premium, Factory supplies. 

Overall cost of producing a unit this 
month is compared with the overall cost 


FOREMEN'S INCENTIVE PLAN CALCULATION 


-——_Incentive—, 


De-_ Total 
crease 


Dept. 
cost per Main- 
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.0425 
.0481 
0056 
-0292 
0267 
0025 
.0403 
-0355 
0048 
-0358 
-0273 
0085 
-0208 
-0192 
0016 
0690 
-0852 
-0162 
0327 
-0252 
0075 
.0458 
-0390 
0068 
0296 
0233 
0063 
.0094 
.0237 
-0143 
.0136 
-0396 
.0260 


No. Dept. 

1. Forge Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 
Prev. Mo. 
This Mo. 
Diff. 


2. Machine 

3. Grinding 

4. Polish 

5. Assembly 

7. Plating. 

8. Roughing 

9. Hot Form 
‘10. Automatic 

21-22-24 


Heat Treat 


25. Dip Room 
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17.4 87.00 
23.0 
29.4 


15.6 
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of producing the same unit last month 
—the basis of the Plan in its simplest 
form. 


Computation of the bonus and the 
elements which have been part of the 
Plan are outlined below: 


(A) MAINTAINING. 

For maintaining last month’s costs 
within 20 points in his department, the 
foreman receives a flat 5% in the bonus 
column. 


Note—In designating the cost of a 


production unit, the cost is stated in 
decimal parts of a dollar carried to the 
fourth place. (Example: .0310.) One 
point is one ten-thousandth of a dollar, 
or one in the fourth place. 


The foreman can’t allow his costs to 
increase but very slightly without losing 
his bonus for “maintaining.” 

(B) SUSPENSION. 

To prevent a foreman from receiving 
consecutive bonus payments (maintain- 
ing within 20 points) while costs rise 
each month successively within his de- 
partment, a 60-day limit has been placed 
upon him to the effect that if the third 
month does not show a reverse in the 
cost trend downward, that foreman is 
automatically suspended from the Plan, 
both departmental and general factory, 
and is eligible for reinstatement only 
when he reverses this trend in his own 
department. 


(C) REDUCING. 

When a foreman reduces his costs, he 
receives a .2% in the bonus column for 
each point he decreases the cost of the 
unit. In other words, the foreman must 


® This broach is one of the most neces- 
sary machine tools in wrench business. 


decrease his cost by 5 points to receive 
1% in his bonus column. 

(D) HOUSEKEEPING. 

A penalty factor has been added to 
the Plan by penalizing any foreman who 
allows poor housekeeping to exist in 
his department. The factory is inspected 
once a month and at an unannounced 
time by each of the three members of 
the housekeeping committee (chief in- 
dustrial engineer, assistant works man- 
ager and factory superintendent). Three 
grades are established: A, B, and C. An 
“A” grade results in no penalty. A “B” 
grade penalizes the foreman 19% in his 
bonus column. A 
a foreman 2% in his bonus column. 

(E) SAFETY. 

A plus or minus factor for safety 
based upon frequency and severity fig- 
ures as compiled each month by the 
safety engineer is part of the plan. If 
either frequency or severity is reduced 
this month over last in a foreman’s de- 
partment, he receives 1% for each in 
his bonus column. If either is increased 
this month over last, the foreman is 
penalized 1% for each in his bonus 
column. Thus a foreman can receive a 
maximum of 2% added to his bonus 
and may be penalized a maximum of 
2% in his bonus column. 


(F) FACTORY AVERAGE. 


So that every general foreman may 
be rewarded partly upon his own efforts 
within his department and partly upon 
how the cost of the entire plant is con- 
trolled, a bonus on Factory Average has 
been made part of the Plan. 


(1) For maintaining within 10 
points, a flat 5% in each general fore. 
man’s bonus column. 

(2) For decreasing—.2% for each 
point of reduction in each general fore- 
man’s general bonus column. 


(G) TOTAL BONUS. 

After all the bonus calculations have 
been made, the total percent of bonus 
is determined for each month and for 
each foreman and general foreman. The 
percent bonus is then converted to dol- 
lars by taking that percent of the indi- 
vidual foreman’s salary for the month, 
Example: If a foreman rates 12% bonus 
and his salary is $400, bonus check for 
that month would be 12% of $400, 
or $48. 

It is expected that this Plan will re- 
sult in substantial cost savings to the 
company. It places all controllable ex- 
penses under incentive control and com- 
pletely integrates the theory of incen- 
tives throughout all levels of employees 
in the manufacturing division. 

Cost savings can approach a value 
of $100,000 the first year of foreman 
incentive operation, and it is expected 
that bonus payments to foremen and 
general foremen ,will vary from noth- 
thing to as much as 25%, depending 
upon the skill that each foreman and 
general foreman uses in the manage- 
ment of his own department, and the 
“esprit de corps’’ that the general fore- 
men can achieve working one with the 
other for their mutual benefit in the 
general factory average. 


® Another example of the highly specialized equipment indicated by production 
requirements in today's economy. Without such machines, manufacturing costs soar. 
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Independent scientific laboratories 

have served and are serving Western 

industries in many ways. Some of the 

more common ones include: 

1. Research and development of new 
products and processes and im- 
provement of existing products; 


2. Quality control of production by 
establishment and maintenance of 
control laboratory at client’s plant 
or in own laboratory; 


3. Special “trouble-shooting” prob- 
lems; 


4, Engineering inspection; 
5. Chemical and physical testing; 


6. Chemical engineering involving 
pilot-plant and full-scale engineer- 
ing research; 


7. Consultation on technical matters; 
8. Methods for by-product utilization ; 


9, Sanitary engineering involving wa- 
ters, sewage and industrial wastes; 


10. Technical surveys for investors; 


11. Technical services for attorneys 
and legal testimony; 


12. Liability insurance investigations; 


13. Study of the toxicological aspects 
of foods and drugs. 






T A TIME when many Western 
businessmen are singing the re- 
cession blues, the more enterpris- 

ing ones are planning plant expansions 
and are using research to retard the re- 
cession. We think it timely to remark 
that when research unlocks the door, 
the forces of recession tend to vanish 
through the window. 

Thousands of new and better prod- 
ucts are needed by the West’s growing 
population and the facilities for their 
development and production are at 
hand. 

The independent scientific labora- 
tories in the eleven Western states are 
an integral part of our regional economy 
and are vigorous exponents of the 
American system and of the principles 
of private enterprise of the industrial 
West and make specific contributions to 
the communities in which they are lo- 
cated. They charge fair fees and hope to 
have a fair profit after they pay expenses 
and taxes. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 100 such laboratories in this 
Western area. Some consist of only sev- 
eral staff members, while the larger ones 
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® This Atlas Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer creates synthetic weather in Truesdail Lab. 











Controlled tests can be made of many materials having critical deterioration factors. 


When Research Comes in the Door 
Recession Jumps Out the Window 


By ROGER W. TRUESDAIL, Ph.D. 


Chairman, Western Division, 
American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


may be staffed with about 50 scientists, 
the large majority of whom are college 
and university trained chemists, bacteri- 
ologists, food technologists, engineers 
and physicists. They are experienced in 
— the problems peculiar to West- 
ern industries and are familiar with a 
wide variety of products of manufac- 
ture, from raw to finished products. 
This group of independent commercial 
laboratories should not be confused 
with the so-called “captive” industrial 
laboratories owned as operated by in- 
dividual companies. 

The independent laboratory is the 
logical place for small and medium 
sized businesses of the West to go. 
Peculiar to the West, most businesses fit 
this category. They were conceived, 
born, and are growing up here. In many 
instances, commercial laboratories have 
“held their hand” during their growth 
period. 

This professional group of labora- 
tories has the plant; it has the equip- 





ment; it has the personnel; and it has 
the scientific “know-how.” If the re- 
search problem is temporary in nature, 
the sponsor will find this type of organi- 
zation to be the most economical place 
to conduct research. When his research 
problem is completed, his expense 
ceases. 

The sponsor has to make no invest- 
ment in personnel or equipment. He 
can terminate the work whenever he 
desires to. He can start new problems 
on short notice, and he can have his 
work done by people who are trained in 
doing research and making investiga- 
tions with the objective of a practical 
application of the findings. Dreamy and 
starry-eyed theoretical scientists have 
their place in fundamental research— 
but it isn’t behind the curtain of the 
commercial laboratory. 

This latter viewpoint and experience 
is most important. We have seen some 
processes and products developed in the 
pursuit of pure scientific research, which 
at first appeared to be the answer to a 
sponsor’s prayer. However, they could 
not be utilized or marketed because they 
were uneconomical. In the case of the 
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process, it was theoretically sound and 
demonstrable in the laboratory, but in 
pilot plant or commercial scale produc. 
tion, certain “bugs” showed up, such as 
low yields or uneconomical operating 
costs. While with products, the ingre. 
dients selected were too costly to pro- 
duce a finished item with a satisfactory 
margin of profit to the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer. After all, the 
development of a superior product is of 
little commercial value to the client if 
it cannot be produced and marketed ata 
price the consumer is able and willing 
to pay. 

It might be well for Western indus. 
tries to reflect upon the words of one 
of their own industrial sons, Paul G. 
Hoffman, when he said several years 
ago, “Small businesses should enga 


ee the services of properly qualified lab- 


oratories to assist them in research. To- 
® Abbot A. Hanks, Inc., San Francisco, use this new one and one-half meter Grating day 50 c cent of all commoda 
Type Spectograph to analyze minerals, ores, metals, metallics in organic materials y a d - 
and alkalies in cements and refractories. Includes a film Comparator Densitometer. which are manufactured and sold did 


not exist in their present form 25 years 
ago and oo that in 10 years, 25 
per cent of all products manufactured 
and sold will be those not even existing 
today.” 


Effective scientific tools are available 
to Western industries. Some of these 
used by members of the Western Divi- 
sion of the nation-wide professional 
group of independent scientific labora- 
tories known as the American Council 
of Commercial Laboratories are pic- 
torialized in this article. 


These and other laboratories are 
either serving Western industries now 
or are available to them in their rout of 
the recession. 


Laucks Laboratories, Seattle, read and interpret spectrograms on this Projection- 
Comparator-Densitometer shown above. Useful in analyses of ores, minerals, steel 
and many inorganic materials, qualitative and quantitative, depending on project. 


® Arizona Testing Laboratories, 
Phoenix,employs the equipment 
shown at left to test road oils, 
asphalts and concretes. Cause 
of failures in road pavements 
and airport landing strips have 
been determined in this labora- 
tory, and proper recommenda- 
tions for future construction 
procedures have been made. In 
some cases of liquid asphalt 
paving, cause of the trouble 
permitted tearing up of the 
mix, drying out, and relaying. 
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® Chariton Laboratories, Portiand, Oregon, use this research 
metallograph in the study of metal structure. This instrument 
can magnify metal structure 2000 times and photograph it, 
enabling scientists to determine conditions and reveal failures. 


® Smith-Emery Co., Los Angeles laboratory, can exert up to 
600,000 pounds pressure per square inch with this Southwark 
Hydraulic Compression testing machine. Large brick piers 
have been tested, breaking from 400,000-500,000 Ibs. each. 
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® Twining Laboratories, Fresno, use this X-Ray diffraction 
equipment when a knowledge of molecular structure is re- 
quired. In recent legal case they determined whether silica 
in a limestone deposit was present as quartz or as a silicate. 


® California Testing Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles, find 
frequent use for this Braun Badger-type double assay distilla- 
tion unit in evaluating crude petroleum and other fractional 
distillation problems. Determines merits of oil in new oil field. 





MARCH 
OF THE WEST 


FROM NOW TO 1960 
NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS 
WILL MULTIPLY LIKE THIS: 


Your Added Market 


4,400,000 


5,400,000 TO 6,100,000 


AN INCREASE OF FROM 22.7% 


AND AGE GROUPS WILL INCREASE LIKE THIS: 


3,555,000 


FROM 16.0% 
TO 34.7% 


9,707,000 
15 
TO 


INCREASE 


11,208,000 TO 12,763,000 


AN INCREASE OF FROM 15.5% 


1,204,000 


65 
YEARS 
AND 
OVER 

46% 


1960 


TO 31.4% 


1,758,000 TO 1,913,000 


TO 58.9% INCREASE 


NE-FOURTH to one-third of 
the total nation gain in popula- 
tion from now to 1960 can be 
expected in the Pacific Coast area. This 
is a solidly based estimate in an interim 
report by V. B. Stanbery, chairman of 
the Economics Technical Committee set 
up by the Pacific Coast Board of Inter- 
governmental relations to carry on a 
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basic economic survey of the Pacific 
Coast area. 


This reasonable assurance that the Pa- 
cific Coast population will continue to 
increase more rapidly than the national 
population to 1960 has important impli- 
cations for both government and private 
business, the report points out. 


1960 _— 
ll 


TO 38.6% 


THEY WILL NEED: 


0-14 YEARS OLD 
Baby foods 
Baby carriages 
School clothes 
Bicycles 
Playground, recreation and 
hiking equipment 


15-64 YEARS OLD 
Homes 
Household furnishings 
Automobiles 
Apparel 


65 YEARS OLD & OVER 
Warm clothes 
Portable heaters 
Books 
Hobby materials 


THIS MEANS: 


1. Continued increase of consumer demands 
and purchasing power for all kinds of 
goods and services. 

2. An ever-increasing share of the nation’s 
production and consumption in the Pa- 
cific Area. 

3. Greater loads on public facilities and pub- 
lic services, and larger revenues to pay for 
them. 

4. Over the long pull, the economy of the 
Pacific Coast Area as a whole is bound 
expand, and faster than in probably asy 
other large national region. 
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The Pacific Coast market for goods 
and services for which the family is the 
buying unit grew from 3,037,000 
households in 1940 to approximately 
4,400,000 in 1948. A further gain to 
between 5,400,000 and 6,100,000 
households is estimated for 1960. The 
upper estimate is twice the number 
in 1940. 


From one-fourth to one-third of all 
new housing constructed in the nation 
to 1960 will probably be built on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The steadily increasing concentration 
of Pacific residents in urban areas fore- 
shadows an even greater expansion of 
West Coast markets than is indicated by 
the population figures alone. City fam- 
ilies as a whole usually have higher per 
capita incomes and demand a greater 
variety of goods and services than fam- 
ilies living on farms or in rural areas. 


See the Whole Picture 


Total population figures and overall 
rates of increase do not show the whole 
future picture. When these statistics are 
analyzed on a basis of the size of the 
different age groups: (1) 14 years of 
age and under; (2) 15 to 64 years; (3) 
65 years and over, some slightly signi- 
ficant facts come to light. 


To begin with, the unexpected gain 
of more than 1,750,000 children under 
age 15 (81 per cent increase) in the 
Pacific Coast area since 1940 has put 
a new and powerful prop under the 
West Coast economy which will become 
even stronger. The state population 
figures indicate a further increase of 
from 570,000 to 1,223,000 in the age 
group 0-14 years in the area by 1960. 
These estimates assume an annual net in- 
migration (all ages) equivalent to 1 to 
2 per cent of the area’s population 
in 1948. 


Growth Unbounded 


Because of their low birth rates, the 
Pacific Coast states heretofore had to 
depend chiefly on migration to expand 
their consumption and local markets. 
Now for at least one and probably two 
More generations, these are assured of 
growing markets even without in-mi- 
gration. 


Before the war the Pacific area had 
the smallest proportion of children 
under age 15 of any large area of the 
nation. For a long time to come the per- 
centage of children in the areas’s pop- 
ulation will be markedly higher than 
in 1940. The peak in the 0-4 year age 
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group reached in 1949 or 1950 may de- 
cline slightly, but the larger popula- 
tions of these states assure a rising num- 
ber of children in the 0-14 year bracket 
as a whole. 


In each Pacific Coast state, the age 
group 0-9 years is much larger than any 
other 10 year age group is now or ever 
has been. For the area as a whole, chil- 
dren under age 10 are now more than 


This article presents some of the ad- 
vance findings of the broad economic 
survey of the Pacific Coast Area being 
sponsored by the Pacific Coast Board 
of Intergovernmental Relations. This 
board is a non-political, voluntary asso- 
ciation of Governors of the three Pacific 
Coast states, representatives of the cities 
and counties, and key federal officials. 
The purpose of the board is to serve as 
a vehicle for discussion and research 
dealing with problems of government 
of all levels, including the impact of 
economic forces on governmental deci- 
sions and vice versa. 


Conclusions given here are derived 
from a series of eight basic studies of 
population, employment and income 
trends in the states of California, Ore- 


gon, and Washington, made by faculty 
members of the Universities of Oregon 
and Washington and the research staffs 
of state agencies and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in California. 


The board’s program is under the 
general direction of J. W. Rupley, Pa- 
cific Coast representative of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and chairman of the 
board’s Agenda Committee. The eco- 
nomic survey is being guided by an 
Economics Technical Committee of 
which V. B. Stanbery of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce is chairman. 


Copies of the eight state reports may 
be obtained from the board's office, 
Room 121, Federal Building, Civic Cen- 
ter, San Francisco 2, Calif. 





twice the number in 1940. In California, 
and probably in Oregon and Washing- 
ton also, births during 1948 and the 
first half of 1949 were holding up even 
better than estimated in the state pop- 
ulation reports. 


Right now most of them are infants 
who use and consume only the goods 
and services needed by the very young, 
such as baby foods, baby carriages, in- 
fant’s clothes and toys. Thus far, they 
have comparatively small effects on 
government, business and industry. 


As they grow older they will expand 
Pacific Coast markets for things such 
as school clothes, school books, bicycles, 
playground recreation, and hiking 
equipment. And then on into the high 
school and college ages with ever grow- 
ing demands. 





By 1960 this bulged out cohort will 
be from 10 to 20 years old; by 1970 it 
will be in the 20-30 year bracket, and 
so on up the ladder to old age. Thus, 
it automatically assures larger markets 
than ever before in the Pacific area for 
the goods and services which human 
beings require at each stage of life. 


When they become of the marriage- 
able age, these young people will form 
new families and enlarge West Coast 
markets for the commodities and ser- 
vices for which the family, rather than 
the individual, is the buying unit, such 
as: homes, automobiles, and household 
appliances. 


This marching column will create 
another wave of births during the 
1960's, and a third wave will probably 
rise again in lesser degree during 
the 1980's. 


Continued In-Migration 


These youngsters are not likely to 
move away from the West Coast in any 
substantial numbers. Census reports 
show that the Pacific area has a smaller 
proportion of its native born living in 
other states than any other large region. 
And the reasonable certainty of con- 
tinued in-migration will further expand 
consumer buying power and markets 
in the Pacific Coast states. 


Each year the ranks of this on-coming 
army will be swelled by more and more 
youngsters of their own ages from other 
states. Even with greatly reduced in-mi- 
gration, newcomers are almost certain 
to more than offset deaths in this youth- 
ful cohort. As it climbs up the 18-30 
year rungs of the age ladder, it will be 
bulged out further because migrants to 
the West Coast are largely concen- 
trated in this age bracket. 


One of the earliest effects of the in- 
crease in Pacific Coast children is the 
urgent need for more school rooms and 
school teachers. Already the oncoming 
wave of youngsters has begun to pour 
into the primary grades, and will fur- 
ther flood the elementary schools during 
the 1950's. This of course will not be 
uniform in all school districts. 


School Enrollments Up 


For California, it is estimated that 
total elementary school enrollment will 
reach a peak of 1,650,000 to 2,000,000 
about 1958 or 1959. Total public school 
enrollment, including high school pu- 
pils, will not reach its peak until the 
middle 1960's. 


(Continued on next page) 
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PACIFIC COAST MARKET 
(Continued from page 39) 


Thereafter the state’s population of 
school age would probably shrink un- 
less augmented by future migration; 
however, the shrinkage will not be no- 
ticeable until the 1960's and will prob- 
ably be so slight as to leave relatively 
few vacant school rooms, except in par- 
ticular localities which have unusually 
low fertility rates. And even a relatively 
small migration could raise the school 
age population above the high level of 
the 1950's. 


Enrollments in colleges and univer- 
sities on the Coast will rise sharply in 
the 1960's. Even without future immi- 
gration, total enrollments in the 1960's 
and early 1970's will overtop those of 
1946-49 when thousands of ex-Gl’s 
were taking college courses. Continued 
immigration will undoubtedly increase 
college enrollments beyond those com- 
putable from the present group of chil- 
dren. 


The increase from 1940 to 1948 of 
approximately 2,750,000, or 39 per 
cent, in the active working age group, 
15-64 years, was the primary stimulus 
for our postwar economic expansion, 
causing most of the expansion of local 
markets and providing most of the in- 
creased labor force. Thus, in many fields 
of economic development, the Area’s 
growth from 1940 to 1948 should be 
measured against the 39 per cent in- 
crease in this group, rather than against 
the 49 per cent increase in total popu- 
lation. 


A further gain of 1,500,000 to 3,- 
056,000 individuals (16 to 31 per cent) 
is estimated for this age group to 1960, 
about equally divided between men and 
women. These increases will add be- 
tween 800,000 and 1,700,000 to the 
Area's labor force in the 15-64 year age 
group alone (600,000 to 1,200,000 
men; 200,000 to 500,000 women). 


Assuming a conservative increase of 
only 1 per cent a year in average man- 
hour efficiency, and assuming no reduc- 
tion in average hours of work, these 
additional workers will make possible 
a potential production of 30 to 47 per 
cent more goods and services in 1960 
than were produced in the Pacific Area 
in the peak year of 1948. 


The 15-64 age group is the one in 
which nearly all the future families and 
private households will be formed. 
While it is impossible to predict exact- 
ly the rate of future family formation, 
it seems reasonably certain that the num- 
ber of private households in the Pacific 
Coast Area will increase as fast as, and 
possibly even faster than, the number of 


people. 
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POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS 


/N MILLIONS 


Pacific Coast Area 


/N MILLIONS 








es 

For many decades the Pacific Coast 
states have enjoyed the advantage of 
having more people of active working 
age than the nation as a whole—but 
most of this advantage was suddenly 
lost during the 1940's. It will not be re- 
gained by 1960, even with the most fa- 
vorable patterns of migration and birth 
rates that seem likely to occur. The un- 
der age 15 and the 65-year and older 
groups are each estimated to increase 


faster to 1960 than the age group 15- 
64. 


In 1940, the Pacific Area had 395 
children and oldsters per thousand pop- 
ulation ages 15-64. At that time the 
nation had 515 per thousand. In 1948 
the Area had about 490 per thousand, 
and in 1960 it will have approximately 
525 per thousand. This will probably 
equal or exceed the national proportion 
in 1960. 


The statistical effect of the increase in 
children in lowering per capita incomes 
in the Pacific Coast states has already 
been pointed out. With more youngsters 
to feed, clothe, and house, and more 
oldsters to be supported by public as- 
sistance, the average family purse will 
have relatively fewer dollars left for 
other expenditures than if the Area’s 
pre-war population pattern had been 
maintained. 


But although the economic load on 
the active working age group will be rel- 
atively greater than in the past, the ad- 
ditional pressure should be more than 
compensated by increases in overall 
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man-hour efficiency resulting from tech- 
nological progress. With continued high 
levels of production and employment, 
the gradual rise of real incomes per cap- 
ita and per family should more than off- 
set the larger burden on the active work- 
ing age group. 


The unprecedented increase of births 
in the Pacific Area has temporarily over- 
shadowed the rise of 52 per cent from 
1940 to 1948 in the age bracket of 65 
years and older. From now on this group 
will increase more rapidly than any 
other age group in our area. It is esti- 
mated that there will be an increase of 
46 to 59 per cent in these elderly folks 
from 1948 to 1960, due primarily to the 
inevitable aging of earlier migrations to 
the Pacific Coast. 


This gain in the older age group 
means rapid expansion of markets for 
warm clothes, portable heaters, physi- 
cians’ and mortuary services, books, hob- 
by materials, and other commodities 
and services especially required by the 
elderly. It also inevitably means further 
increase in public welfare programs and 
expenditures. 


An economic problem of increasing 
importance will be aiding older workers 
who have insufficient income for theit 
support in withdrawing from competl- 
tion for the more arduous types of jobs, 
and in shifting into occupations better 
suited to their physical strength. This 
means more training programs especial- 
ly adapted to their needs, and intensified 
efforts toward aiding them to become 
self-employed. 
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Shipping 
Problems Shrink 
with 
Standardized 
Crates 


nation’s leading manufacturers 

of pole iron hardware—bolts, 
screws, and fittings for power and tele- 
phone lines—looked around their in- 
dustry and discovered they were using 
over 165 different shipping containers 
for similar products. 


: SHORT time ago several of the 


Nailed wooden boxes, burlap bags, 
cardboard containers and wirebound 
wooden boxes were just a few of the 
containers used. There were hundreds 
of different sizes and shapes used for 
shipping almost identical products. 


Then the industry conducted a sur- 
vey among members to determine which 
type of container would best serve all 
needs. 


Hubbard & Company of Emeryville, 
California, and Kortick Manufactur- 
ing Company of San Francisco, pointed 
out that they had already tested and 
were using a wirebound container de- 
veloped and supplied by the California 
Barrel Company, Ltd., of San Francisco. 
The Joslyn Pacific Company of Los 
Angeles had also found wirebounds 
suitable, and had used them for years. 


On the basis of these and other rec- 
ommendations, the industry worked 
with several testing laboratories to de- 
termine the applicability of wirebounds 
to the industry's needs. After months of 
investigation. and testing all types of 
containers, the wirebound box was cho- 
sen. Industry members were invited to 
standardize as soon as present supplies 
of old containers were exhausted. 


New Cabco containers weigh only 
four pounds on the average, against 
eight pounds for a nailed crate formerly 
used. This reduction in gross weight 
with the more efficient container repre- 


sents a considerable saving to both pro-. 


ducer and customer on ever-increasing 
freight charges. 


Fifteen modern Cabco wirebounds do 
a packaging job once requiring 28 dif- 
ferent nailed crates. Packing time has 
been decreased and users are finding the 
new wirebounds less susceptible to 
breakage. Hence, pole line hardware is 
delivered better and without loss from 
broken sides or tops, on pulled-out 
nails. Wirebounds have been found eas- 
let to handle and warehouse than any 
other container previously used. 
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® Above: Heavy galvanized units bulked loosely in a featherweight wirebound box. 
Even when load shifts inside the container, wirebound construction holds it securely. 
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© Above: Boxes of Hubbard guy clamps for shipment. Zip! and the lid is closed, 

box on its way. Sturdy wire reinforcement guarantees it will reach destination intact. 

















® Below: Here is 75 pounds of Kortick high-line bolts packed in a four-pound box. 
This is a very convenient size and weight for handling by line crews on the job. 
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Electropolishing of Metal Offers 
Process Cheaper Than Burnishing 


LECTROPOLISHING is a process 
E for smoothing and brightening a 
metal surface of an article which 
is made the anode in an electrolytic cell. 
It is the reverse of the usual electro- 
plating technique, since instead of metal 
being plated onto the surface, metal is 
removed. By proper choice of the solu- 
tion composing the bath, and other con- 
ditions, the metal may be removed even- 
ly, so that a surface which is originally 
rough becomes smooth and shiny. 

Electropolishing has valuable com- 
mercial applications, especially in the 
case of small irregular articles which are 
hard to buff or burnish, since it pro- 
duces a clean surface, free from par- 
ticles of abrasives or burnishing com- 
pound, and it is often cheaper than hand 
or machine polishing. 

A French chemist P. A. Jacquet, a 
pioneer in electropolishing, noted that 
during the electropolishing of copper 
in a phosphoric acid bath, the anode 
surface became coated with a highly 
viscous film, and suggested that this 
film was responsible for the polishing 
effect. That is, where projections extend 
from the metal surface, the film is thin- 
ner than average, so that the metal salts 
can be diffused away faster and metal 
dissolves faster, whereas in the hol- 
lows, the film is thicker and the metal 
dissolves more slowly. This leads to a 
gradual leveling of the surface as the 
anode dissolution proceeds. 

This coating was made the subject of 
a study by Dr. H. F. Walton at the 
University of Colorado, and his work 
confirms this theory. 

Early in our work with electropol- 
ishing baths it was established that cer- 
tain organic additions to phosphoric 
acid and water aided in the formation 
of the anodic film. Several baths were 
developed which gave us good results, 
when used under certain conditions, in 
the polishing of small brass articles. The 
bath presently in use consists chiefly of : 
orthophosphoric acid, glycerol, ethy- 
lene glycol, lactic acid. 

To this bath there may be added 
other agents in minor proportions, to 
increase the brightness of the surface 
produced, and in some cases also to in- 
crease the throwing power or ability to 
polish around sharply curved surfaces 
or surfaces most remote from the 


cathode. 
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By WILLARD G. AXTELL 


Chief Engineer 
Samsonite Luggage Division 
Shwayder Bros., Inc. 
Denver, Colorado 


These addition agents are effective 
to increase the brightness in amounts 
up to a relatively low concentration, the 
brightness decreasing with higher con- 
centrations. Addition agents include 
mannitol, some of the amines and amino 
acids and their salts. Glutamic acid and 
monosodium glutamate are perhaps pre- 
ferred addition agents, in view of the 
increased brightness produced when a 
minor amount is added to the bath. 


In order to utilize the film-forming 
characteristics of this bath most eco- 
nomically, some control of the film 
thickness is desirable. Probably the 
simplest way of accomplishing this is 
to agitate the bath; or better still, to 
move the articles being polished 
through the bath so that a steady slip 
stream is caused to flow past the ar- 
ticles. 

A flow that is too rapid tends to wash 
off the film and hinders or prevents 
polishing, while a flow too slow in- 
creases the time necessary to produce 
the desired brightness. Very small ar- 
ticles (less than 1/4.” major diameter) 
can often be polished without resort- 


WILLARD G. AXTELL 


ing to any movement in the solution, 
as the convection currents set up both 
by the heat liberated at the article sur. 
faces and by gas evolution are usually 
sufficient to maintain an efficient film 
thickness. 


A very simple and effective device 
for evaluating the reflecting power of 
polished articles was devised 1 by Dr. 
Walton. It provides a test of sharpness 
of definition, a test of resolving power 
rather than one of actual brightness or 
the amount of light reflection. How- 
ever, it is comparatively easy to obtain 
surfaces which are bright, but much 
harder to obtain surfaces which are free 
from grain and sufficiently smooth to 
be used as mirrors, so we feel that this 
test is most useful. 


Six parallel lines are ruled on a strip 
of card one centimeter long, the lines 
being two millimeters apart and each 
about half a millimeter wide. The op- 
erator sits at a desk with the sample 
laid before him and holds the card with 
the lines on its underside, looking at 
the reflection of the lines in the surface 
of the sample. He then raises the card 
until the six lines can no longer be dis- 
tinguished in the reflection but merge 
into a single blur. He reads the height 
of the strip above the surface on 4 
centimeter rule held vertically. The 
height can be determined to within half 
a centimeter, and the test is surprisingly 
reproducible. 

Using the Walton method of evalu- 
ating the finish obtained, 13/4 inch x 
2 inch test specimens of brass plate 
were polished at 25°-30° C. solution 
temperature and two amps. per sped- 
men current. The effect of agitation and 
additives were clearly shown, as fol- 
lows: 


Condition 

No agitation 
With agitation 
Optimum conc. of glu- 

tamate with agitation. 21. 

In commercial practice, articles be- 
ing electropolished by this process range 
in size from small hooks, used in fit 
ting out women’s luggage, through sev- 
eral intermediate sizes and shapes to 
luggage binding corners. All of these at- 
ticles except the hooks are electropol- 
ished by rotating a rack loaded with 
from 60 to 100 articles. 


Reflection in Cm. 
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The cells which contain the solution 
or electrolyte are so constructed that the 
articles cannot accidentally come in con- 
tact with the cathode. For this purpose a 
ceramic jar is placed within a steel tank, 
which is made the cathode, the ceramic 
jar being of a size such that a space about 
1 inch wide is provided between the jar 
and the tank. In the space so formed, 
cooling coils are conveniently placed. 

Cooling is usually required, to main- 
tain the bath at about 37° C. This ar- 
rangement practically eliminates a trou- 
blesome condition which sometimes oc- 
curs when electropolishing brass in an 
unseparated cell, e. g., small particles of 
metal, which have been deposited at the 
cathode, break away and adhere to the 
polished surfaces, resulting in a stain. 

Racks supporting the articles are sus- 

ded in the cells from a mechanism 
which rotates the rack while in the bath. 

On completion of the required electro- 

polishing time, the tack is elevated 

above the bath and permitted to drain 

for a few seconds, then the rack is re- 

moved and washed in a first rinse water; 

from there it goes to a final rinse at 

65° to 70° C. The articles then are either 

dried for storage or go directly, in wet x ae 

condition, to the varnishing or finish- © Operator strings parts on wires, which will be clipped to rack for electropolishing. 
ing operation. 

As the two greatest losses of the bath ® Cells used in electropolishing luggage hardware. These four cells shown below 
are the water content, through electro- are now regularly producing quantities in excess of 17,000 pieces per eight hours. 
lytic decomposition, and other constitu: __=—m ; : 
ents, through drag-out, the first rinse 
water is used as make-up in the cells, 
for specific gravity adjustment. By so 
doing, total losses of the bath are held 
at a minimum. 


All of the parts electropolished in the 
above operation are 70-30 brass. How- 
ever, a bath of the general composition 
given earlier will produce good polishes 
on many other metals and alloys.* Thus, 
a copper article is readily polished as 
are articles of copper alloys, such as 
beryllium copper; nickel silver and Ger- 
man silver, alloys of copper, nickel and 
zinc; monel metal, an alloy of nickel 
and copper; and bronze, an alloy of 
copper, tin and zinc. Stainless steel of 
several grades, and some of the alloys 
of aluminum are also polished readily. 


In addition to these alloys there are 
some, notable for their hardness or 
strength at elevated temperatures, of 
the nickel-molybdenum-chromium-iron 
type which are also readily electropol- 
ished. 

Electropolishing, while a relatively 
new tool in the metal finishing industry, 
has found wide application in finishing 
Stainless steels, but we believe it is 
destined to become equally valuable in 


the polishing of many other metals and 
alloys. 


dl 
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*Patents are being secured on various novel fea- 
tures involved in the bath and its use, the policy 
with respect thereto being to license any reputable 
user on a reasonable basis. 
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® Foresters take to the air in this first major tree seeding 
in the big Oregon forest rehabilitation program this fall. 
Helicopters will plant 36 square miles of denuded timberland 
that has been leveled three times by fire in the last 16 years. 


This picture was taken near Owl Camp in the center of the 
Tillamook burn during a trial run, and shows type of equip- 
ment and the rugged terrain it will cover. Tillamook burn is 
a 500-square mile tinder box between Portland and Tillamook. 


Helicopters Sow Seeds at Less 
Than 1/3 Cost of Handplanting 


ings of the lumber industry, has 

started to turn a $1,800,000 an- 
nual forest loss into a $1,000,000 cash 
income in perpetuity. 


Tis state of Oregon, with bless- 


The project, to get into full swing 
this fall, will take an investment of 
$10,000,000, making a nice margin of 
profit. 


About November 1 state foresters 
will move into the Coast Range moun- 
tains with “hazel hoes” and year-old 
Douglas fir seedlings, $1,000,000 of 
which will be planted in burned-over 
snag patches before April. From three 
to four helicopters will be “buzzing” 
the mountains from a 30-foot altitude, 
scattering a third of a pound of tree 
seed to the acre where ground condi- 
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tions make this cheaper method of 
planting feasible. 


In all, this year 1,000 acres will be 
handplanted at a cost of from $15 to 
$20 an acre and 36 square miles will be 
seeded aerially at a cost of about $6 an 
acre. 


It will mark the beginning of the 
state’s 15-year forest rehabilitation pro- 
gram to put 700,000 acres of state- 
owned timberland on a maximum pro- 
duction basis. Governor Douglas Mc- 
Kay describes the $10,000,000 project 
—to be financed with funds voted by 
the people—as ‘“‘the largest forest re- 
habilitation job in the history of the 
North American continent.” 


Professional foresters say it probably 
is the largest such job ever attempted in 


the world. Only now has forest science 
advanced to the stage where such large 
sums of money can be spent in such 4 
new type of “farming” with assurance 
of making a profit and not losing your 
shirt. 


Center of the project is the famed 
Tillamook burn, which in 1933 black- 
ened Northwest skies and dropped 
ashes on ships 500 miles at sea. Its 500- 
square-mile expanse of blackened snags 
has had meager new growth almost 
totally destroyed by two fires since. 


Part of the program includes snag 
felling and intensive forest fire preven: 
tion to make sure such holocausts don't 
take their toll again. Every square mile 
of the big burn is connected with fire 
headquarters in Forest Grove, Ore., by 
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radio-telephone and firemen can reach 
any section within minutes from the first 
alarm. It’s just like the operation of a 
city fire department. 


The state’s director of forest reha- 
bilitation, R. M. Kallender, has had a 
crew of 25 foresters in the burn since 
June making preplanting studies. They 
will have covered 45 square miles by 
November 1. Every acre of that vast 
square mileage will have had 20 test 
plots of 13.2 square feet per plot 
established within it. From each will 
come exact data on soil condition, burn 
damage to soil, number of snags, num- 
ber of young trees, other vegetation, 
fuel type and percentage of vegetation. 


From this survey foresters will know 
where snag “‘fire corridors” will have to 
be cut, where seeds will grow trees, and 
where more expensive hand planting 
will have to be done. 


Aerial photos are being taken of the 
entire Tillamook burn area as part of the 
state-wide program to help locate road 
systems left by loggers and to confirm 
ground survey work. 


While initial survey crews are gather- 
ing data, some 60 logging operators are 
working in the burn daily, taking out 
several million feet of dead—but still 
usable—timber. Behind them will come 


‘the rehabilitation crews. 


When the big burn is back to grow- 
ing trees, crews will be working in 
smaller denuded areas around the state 
where fire and bad logging (before the 
present timber management era) have 
left lands without seed sources or 
young trees. 


By the end of the 15 years under the 
present rehabilitation project, all state- 
owned timberland will be busy grow- 
ing “trees for tomorrow.” It is the cul- 
mination of a dream long held by vet- 
eran state forester Nels Rogers. 


Lumber and other forest product 
operators, especially those with their 
own tree farms, welcome the state’s 
Move as a major step toward insuring 
acontinuing forest industry for Oregon, 
now the Nation’s No. 1 lumber pro- 
ducing state. 


Forest industries now far outstrip 
agriculture as the No. 1 income pro- 
ducing factor in Oregon. Governor Mc- 
Kay believes this is a major reason why 
the people of the state, traditionally 
ultra careful about voting public funds 
Or new taxes, voted to tax themselves 
ten million dollars to help perpetuate 
the forest industry. 


_ The unusual project, first of its kind 
Since tree farming grew out of the ex- 
perimental stage, already has attracted 


the interest of foresters from around the 
world, 
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PLASTICS USED AS COATINGS IN PACKAGING 
By GEORGE F. CHASE 


Manager, Packaging Research Development Laboratory, 
Western Wax Paper Co., San Leandro, California 


Material 


Cellulose 
Nitrate 


Ethyl 
Cellulose 


Polyvinyl 
Alcohol 


Polyvinyl 
Chloride-Acetate 
and Copolymers 


Polyvinylidene 
Chloride 
(Saran) 


Polyethylene 


Rubber 
Hydrochloride 
(Pliofilm) 


Principal Use 


Lacquers for glassine and 
cellophane wrappers, 
chip bags and decorative 
papers 


High gloss, flexibility 
and waterproofing, wash- 
able wallpapers and hot 
or cold dip-coatings for 
metal parts 


Greaseproof, oil-resistant 
coating 


Resists acids, alkalies 
and fats and oils, wide 
variety of uses 


Paper used for oily or 
greasy foods, bottlecap 
liners 


Paper for low-tempera- 
ture applications or for 
chemical inertness 


Water - vapor resistant 
papers 


Remarks 


Modified for special purposes. 
Very wide usage, heatsealing and 
moisture vapor resistant. Rela- 
tively inexpensive. 


Moderate cost. Applied as lac- 
quer, emulsion or hotmelt. Heat- 
sealing. 


Relatively costly—small amounts 
applied. Heat- sealing, water- 
soluble. 


Moderate cost. Heat - sealing. 
Applied from solution or emul- 
sion. 


Moderate cost — heat - sealing, 
moisture proof and inert. Ap- 
plied from latices. 


Moderate cost—(same as above 
currently). Heat- sealing. Ap- 
plied by casting, calendering, 
solution (hot) or hotmelt. 


Moderate cost—(same as above, 
currently). Heat- sealing. Ap- 
plied from latices. 


Other plastics—less generally used—cellulose acetate, polystyrene and copolymers, 
polyvinyl butyral, phenolics, alkyds, coumaroneindene and terpene resins, “Teflon” 
(polytetra-fluoro-ethylene) nylon and zein. 


PLASTICS USED FOR RIGID AND SEMI-RIGID PACKAGES 


Material 
Polystyrene 


Cellulose 
Acetate 


Ethyl 


Cellulose 


Vinyl Chloride- 
Acetate 
Copolymers 


Polyethylene 


Methyl 
Methacrylate 


Vinyl Chloride- 
Acetate and 
Butyral 


Phenol 
(formaldehyde) 


Urea 
(formaldehyde) 


Principal Use 


Sheet and molded con- 
tainers 


Sheet and molded con- 
tainers 


Sheet and molded con- 
tainers 


Sheet 


Molded containers, e.g., 
bottles, refrigerator 
dishes, etc. 


Molded containers 


Molded containers 


Molded containers 


Remarks 


Low cost—thermoplastic—trans- 
parent or opaque. Tough, inert 
chemically, rigid, non-toxic. 


Low cost—thermoplastic—trans- 
parent and colors. Tough, non- 
Slocking. Not heatsealable un- 
less specially treated non-toxic, 
semi-rigid and rigid. 


Medium cost, thermoplastic non- 
toxic, easy to print, semi-rigid. 


Tough. Non-toxic, thermoplas- 
tic. Rigid and non-rigid. 


Non-toxic, tough, thermoplastic 
semi-rigid, moderate cost. 


Relatively costly — excellent ap- 
pearance. Inert chemically. 
Moderate cost (Vinylite) 


Low cost 


Low cost 


Also (casting plastics and resins) phenol-formaldehyde, glyceryl phthalate and allyl, 
and molding compounds of melamine (and aniline) formaldehyde, silicone rubber, 
polyester, polyacrylic ester, rubber and polyamide (nylon). 
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Chemical Show Offers Solutions 
to Liquidate Practical Problems 


HEMISTRY lurks in every corner 
C in industry, and advance indica- 

tions of the chemical show and 
convention in San Francisco next month 
are that operating men in foundries, ma- 
chine shops, canneries, lumber mills, 
and various other establishments will 
attend in considerable numbers. 


One reason for their attendance is to 
become posted on the possible develop- 
ment of by-products. Another is to get 
a better understanding of the detergents, 
coolants, lubricants, and other supplies 
they use, so they will not be totally de- 
pendent on the word of a salesman or 
the claim of a manufacturer. 


Operators of automatic screw ma- 
chine plants, for example, are becoming 
conscious of the fact that the life and 
usefulness of their equipment can easily 
be affected by the cleaning preparations 
used. Consequently chemical knowledge 
that may be picked up at such a confer- 
ence is highly useful. 


When first held in San Francisco two 
years ago, the chemical show and con- 
ference brought industrial people from 
35 states of the Union and 20 foreign 
countries. It was outstanding for its ex- 
hibits, the technical information pre- 
sented and for the surveys of the growth 
of various facets of the Western Chem- 


ical field. 


The affair will be held at San Fran- 
cisco’s Civic Auditorium November 1 
through November 5. A particular fea- 
ture this year will be a study of the pos- 
sibilities of expanding the growing 
Western chemical industry through pro- 
cessing raw material imports now being 
sent to the East and South for that pur- 
pose. 


This subject will receive serious ex- 
amination and discussion at the Pacific 
Industrial Conferences, to run concur- 
rently with the Pacific Chemical Expo- 
sition. Under--auspices of the World 
Trade Section of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, the first day and 
a half of the big five-day chemical in- 
dustrial meet will be devoted to exam- 
ining the West's chemical industries in 
the light of world export and import, 
with special emphasis placed upon mak- 
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ing the processing of West Coast im- 
ports a home industry. 


“Seventy-five to 80 per cent of Pacific 
Coast imports are basic raw materials 
needing refinement, cleaning and other 
forms of processing,”” Marcus W. Hin- 
son, manager of the exposition and con- 
ferences pointed out. “Fibers, vege- 
table oils, crude drugs, ores, metals, 
minerals, gums, balsums, resin — all 
these and many others are sent to old 
established houses in the East and the 
Gulf states for processing—even though 
eventually they are to be returned here 
for use or export. 


“To many in Western chemical in- 
dustries, this appears a needless waste 
of time and money, and a deprivation of 
a large potential industry for the West. 
Conference discussions, therefore, will 
be directed toward possible ways and 
means by which Western chemical in- 
dustry might capture this processing 
market—or at least, a portion of it.” 


Imports capable of Western process- 
ing will be discussed by speakers, as well 
as factors affecting processing of im- 
ports and marketing of Western pro- 


MARCUS W. HINSON 
Exposition Manager 


duction, such as manufacturing costs, 
freight rates and distribution problems, 


“The Western Chemical Industry in 
the World Picture will be the topic of 
a luncheon talk on November 1 by L. 1. 
Doan, president, The Dow Chemical 
Company. Panel discussions will be 
held on “Export Markets for Western 
Chemicals” and ‘Review of Current 
World Chemical Developments.” 


Attendance at the Pacific Chemical 
Exposition and Conferences is expected 
to exceed 15,000, according to Hinson. 
“Because chemistry and chemical re- 
search are so interwoven with all in- 
dustry, we expect technical and execu- 
tive representatives from practically all 
industries,” he said. “Anyone in the 
world who is interested in this area in- ° 
dustrially may participate or attend this 
great international exposition and these 
conferences.” 


Most important of the many activities 
associated with the Pacific Chemical Ex- 
position are the Pacific Industrial Con- 
ferences. Following are the programs of 
the cooperating organizations. Everyone 
registering (no fee) at the Pacific 
Chemical Exposition is welcome to at- 
tend any or all of these programs. 


AGRICULTURAL AND FOOD 
CHEMISTRY DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 
CALIFORNIA SECTION 
Friday, Nov. 4, Larkin Hall, Civic Audito- 

rium. 
Co-Chairmen: Ray H. Nagel, Technical 
Assistant to the Director, U.S.D.A. 
Laboratory 
John R. Matchett, Food Research 
Coordinator, U.S.D.A. 
Laboratory 
Economic Trends in the Western Food 
Processing Industry 

Recent Developments in Food Crop Pro 
duction on the West Coast—S. B. Free- 
born, Assistant Dean, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California. 

Technological Trends in the Food Pro- 
cessing Industry 

Utilization of Fruit and Vegetable Cannery 
Wastes—W. B. VanArsdel, Assistant Di- 
rector, Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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How to be sure of 


superior refractories 


installations year 


after year 


WHAT QUALITY 


MEANS TO 


METAL PROCESSORS 


In the treating of both ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, Glad- 
ding, McBean & Co. refractories 
have distinct advantages: 


silica and clay brick are 


made by power-press, stiff-mud 
and hand-mold methods under 
rigid technical control to insure 
uniformity of size, ease of hand- 
ling and economy of mortar. 


refractories have density 


and toughness which insure 
greater resistance to abrasion 
and penetration of molten metals. 


high resistance to both 


mechanical and thermal spalling 
means longer life. 


wide variety of standard 


and special shapes and sizes in- 
sures prompt delivery, faster 
installation. And our full line of 
plastics, coatings, mortars and 
castables bring you complete, 
quality refractories service. 


e The life of your refractories de- 
pends a great deal on the specialties 
used in their installation. The com- 
bination of Gladding, McBean & 
Co. firebrick and the specific mor- 
tars, plastics, castables and coatings 
we make to go with them is your 
assurance of longer, better service 
at lower cost. 

Against a background of 75 years 
of ceramic engineering, our staff of 
specialists not only keep abreast of 
all developments in their field but 
also study constantly where it counts 
most to you: right im our customers’ 
own plants. 
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Our access to more than 30,000 
acres of top-quality raw materials 
—enough for far into the future — 
assure our ability to supply all your 
needs with reliable, economical re- 
fractories. And the strategic loca- 
tions of our plants and warehouses 
assure quick, economical delivery. 


If you are planning a new instal- 
lation—or are looking for better 
maintenance performance in your 
present equipment—call your Glad- 
ding, McBean & Co. sales engineer. 
Talk over your problem with him. 
He can help you. 


REFRACTORIES—A SPECIALIZED GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. PRODUCT 


Other quality ceramic products include Hermosa Tru-Joint Tile, Face Brick, Roof Tile, 
Floor and Patio Tile, Flue Lining, Vitrified Clay Pipe, Ceramic Veneer, 
Glazed Block, Franciscan Earthenware, Franciscan China 


Offices at Los Angeles « San Francisco « Portland « Seattle « Spokane 
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CHEMICAL SHOW 
(Continued from Page 46) 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Northern California Section 

Wednesday, Nov. 2—2:00-5:00 p.m., Lar- 
kin Hall, Civic Auditorium. 

Recent Developments at the American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Corporation — Russell 
W. Mumford, vice president and consult- 
ing engineer, American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corporation. 

Desirable Personal Characteristics for 
Technical Personnel—Allan R. Cullimore, 
President Emeritus, Newark College of 
Engineering. 

History of Chemical Engineering as a Pro- 
fession—W. L. Badger, consulting en- 
gineer. 

Dinner: 

New Approaches to Old Processes (Dinner 
Talk)—W. Hirschkind, director of re- 
search, Great Western Division, The Dow 
Chemical Company. 


FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 
SOCIETY 
Northern California Section 

Friday, Nov. 4—1:00 -5:00 p.m., Room 409, 
Civic Auditorium. 

Chairman: Robert A. Cockrell 
Professor of Forestry 
University of California 

Uses of Redwood in the Chemical Industry 
—Byrne Manson, California Redwood As- 
sociation. 

Surface Coatings and Preservatives for 
Wood—Sam Mullen, Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 

Use of the Electron Microscope in Reveal- 
ing Wood Cell Wall Structure—I. Fisch- 
bein and A. Wiegand, U. C. School of 
Forestry. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, Nov. 3—2:00-5:00 p.m., Room 

402, Civic Auditorium. 
Chairman: D. J. Pompeo 
Shell Development Company 

Extension of Rotameter Theory to Prac- 
tical Applications—Vic Head, Fischer and 
Porter Co. 

Solids Flow and Level Control in the Hy- 
persorption Process—Clyde Berg, Union 
Oil Company. 

Fluid Metering by Electromotive Force— 
L. M. Grossman, University of California. 

Infrared Gas Analyzers for Plant Control 
—Vigo Smith, Shell Development Co. 

Industrial Applications of Statham Trans- 
ducers—C. A. Motz, Statham Laboratories. 

Use of Instruments in Sugar Refining— 
T. R. Gillett, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refinery Corp., Ltd. 

Thursday No. 3—7:30-9:00 p.m., Room 
402, Civic Auditorium. 

Chairman: Chet Beard, Bechtel Corp. 

Possible Application of Printed Circuit 
and Miniaturization Technique—Cledo 
Brunetti, Stanford Research Institute. 

Industrial Application of Radioactivity— 

L. R. Zumwalt, Tracerlab, Western Di- 
vision. 

Instrumentation for Industrial Hygiene— 
O. J. Sobol, U. S. Naval Air Station. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA RUBBER 

GROUP and SOCIETY OF THE 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY 
San Francisco Section 
Friday, Nov. 4—1:00-5:00 p.m., Polk Hall, 
Civic Auditorium. 
Chairman: H. J. Jordan 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Registration—1:00-2:00 p.m. 
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JAMES O. CLAYTON 


California Research Corporation 
Chairman of Exposition Committee 


Introduction—H. J. Jordan, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. 


Engineering of Rubber Products for In- 
dustrial Needs—W. D. Good, Factory 
Manager, American Rubber Mfg. Co., and 
chairman Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

The Outlook for the Rubber Business in 
the Inter-Mountain and Pacific Areas— 
F. E. Schluter, president, Thermoid Com- 
pany. 

Tires 

Tire Recapping Materials—Griffith F. Oli- 
ver, president, Oliver Tire & Rubber Co. 

Plastics (the Plastics Business)—H. Nor- 
man Eierman, industrial sales manager, 
Remler Company. 

Plastics (the Industrial Applications)— 
Ferdinand T. Kebely, San Francisco rep- 
resentative of the Society of the Plastic 
Industry, K-Plastix. 

Plastics (Vinyl Plastics Invade the Rubber 
Field) —G. A. Fowles, sales manager, 
plastic materials, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co. 

Applications of Neoprene and Cold Rub- 
ber in Electrical Cable—Gene Huxley, 
chemist, Western Insulated Wire Inc. 

Friday, Nov. 4—5:00-8:00 p.m., Hotel 
Whitcomb. 

Assembly for Banquet—5:00-6:00 p.m. 

Banquet—6:00-8:00 p.m., Hotel Whitcomb. 

Commercial Aspects of Cold Rubber (Din- 
ner Talk)—Leonard K. Firestone, presi- 
dent, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Friday, Nov. 4—8:15-9:30 p.m., Polk Hall, 
Civic Auditorium. 

Cold Rubber Compounding and Processing 
—Dickson Sheppard, chief chemist, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. 

Panel Discussion Chairman 
Ross E. Morris, Sr. 
Rubber Technologist, Mare Island Navy Yard 
Rubber Laboratory 

Panel Discussion—Panel is to be made up 
of speakers and the following additional 
rubber chemists: William J. Haney, gen- 
eral manager, Kirkhill Rubber Company, 
and R. E. Hutchinson, chief chemist, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. 


PACIFIC ASSOCIATION OF 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 

Friday, Nov. 4—9:00-12:00 noon, Civic 
Auditorium. 

How Can Colleges and Industry Cooperate 
to Produce Better Chemists? 

Panel of four industrial chemists and three 
college professors. 

Friday, Nov. 4—1:30-4:30 p.m., Civic Aud- 
itorium. 

Chairman: Norris W. Rakestraw 
Scripps Institute 

Symposium on Visual Aids 
Topics to be covered will include: 

Films for Classroom Use and Their Sources 

Lecture Demonstration Illustrating Indus- 
trial Processes 

Slides 

Film strips 

Exhibits available from industries 

Saturday, Nov. 5—9:00-11:30 a.m., Civic 
Auditorium. 

Chairman: L. Reed Brantley 
Occidental College 

Business Meeting 

Saturday, Nov. 5—12:00 noon, Luncheon, 
Hotel Whitcomb. 

The Future of Chemical Industry in the 
Eleven Western States (Luncheon Talk) 
—Frederick G. Sawyer. 

Saturday, Nov. 5—2:00 p.m. 

Field Trips—Stanford Research Institute, 
Microwave Laboratory, and the Stanford 
Campus. 

PACIFIC INSECTICIDE INSTITUTE 

Thursday, Nov. 3—1:30-5:00 p.m., Polk 
Hall, Civic Auditorium. 

Chairman: G. F. MacLeod 
Sunland Industries 

Agricultural Chemicals—A Ten-Year 
Review 

Botanicals As Insecticides—C. S. Hensill, 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. 

Chlorinated Benzenoids As Insecticides— 
C. O. Persing, Stauffer Chemical Company. 

Fumigants—A. F. Swain, Eston Chemical 
Company. 

Acaricides—D. B. Scott, The Sherwin- 
Williams Company. 

Non-Petroleum Herbicides—R. N. Raynor, 
Great Western Division, The Dow Chem- 
ical Company. 

Petroleum Herbicides and Insecticides— 
Lorel G. Smith, Shell Chemical Company. 

Rodenticides—Charles D. Thurmond, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. 

Chemicals For Seed Treatment—Merle 
Ward, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Chlorinated Napthalenes As Insecticides— 
W. E. McCauley, Julius Hyman & Com- 


pany. 

Defoliants—Lloyd Rooke, American Cyana- 
mid Company. 

Organic Phosphates As Insecticides—C. C. 
Cassil, Niagara Sprayer Division, Food 
Machinery Corp. 

Fungicides—L. L. Isenhour, Rohm & Haas 
Co 


Fertilizers—Weller Noble, Pacific Guano 
Company. 
Discussion. 


PETROLEUM DIVISION, AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
California Section 


and 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING 
ENGINEERS 
Tuesday, Nov. 1—1:00-5:00 p.m., Larkin 
Hall, Civic Auditorium. 
Chairman: E. L. Walters 
Shell Development Company 
The Future of Energy Sources in the 
Western States 
Water Power—Lesher Wing, regional en- 
gineer, Federal Power Commission. 
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Coal—V. F. Parry, supervising engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Liquid Petroleum—Howard G. Vesper, 
seeuident, California Research Corporation. 

Oil Shale—S. F. McAllister, associate di- 
rector, Shell Development Company. 

Gas—Roy Wehe, consulting engineer. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS GROUP 

Thursday, Nov. 3—7:30 p.m. 

Chairman: Frank A. Leibold, Jr. 
Irwin Paint Co. 

Smooth Surfaced Resilient Floor Cover- 
ings—H. W. Crockett, Research Depart- 
ment, Paraffine Companies, Inc. 

The Electroplating Industry on the West 
Coast—B. Marcum, technical representa- 
tive, Electro-Chemicals Department, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Silicones for the Protective Coating In- 
dustry—John J. Tyner, manager, Western 
ofice, Dow Corning Corporation. 


WESTERN CHEMICAL MARKET 
RESEARCH GROUP 
Tuesday, Nov. 1—9:15-12 noon, Polk Hall, 
Civic Auditorium. 
Symposium: Regional Requirements for 
Chemicals (by geographical areas) 
Introductory Remarks 
Pacific Northwest Area 


LEO R. GARDNER 
California Spray Chemical Corp. 
In charge of Pacific Industrial Conferences 


Columbia River Area 
Intermountain Area 

Bay Area and Northern California 
Southern California Area 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES SECTION 
WORLD TRADE COMMITTEE 
SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

Tuesday, Nov. 1—12:00 noon, Luncheon. 
The Western Chemical Industry in the 
World Picture (Luncheon Talk)—L. I. 
Doan, president, The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany. 
Tuesday, Nov. 1—2:00-4:30 p.m., Polk 
Hall, Civic Auditorium. 
Export Markets for Western Chemicals 
Review of Current World Chemical 
Developments 
Discussion—Panel Members. 
Wednesday, Nov. 2—9:30-11:45 a.m., Polk 
Hall, Civic Auditorium. 
Processing Imports by the Western 
Chemical Industry 
Imports Capable of Western Processing 
Factors Affecting Processing of Imports 
and Marketing Western Production 
Manufacturing Costs 
Freight Rates 
Distribution Problems 
Discussion—Panel Members 


LIST OF EXHIBITORS 


A 


Booth No. 


Alberene Stone Corporation of Vir- 
ginia, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. Host: Douglas 
R. Stiehl 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. Host: M. J. Wixson 

American Heat Reclaiming Corp., 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, 
New York. Host: Douglas R. Stiehl 

American Optical Company, Scienti- 
fic Instrument Division, Buffalo 15, 
New York. Host: Ray G. Betka.... 

Antara Products, General Aniline & 
Film Corp., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. Host: 
Richard F. Tomlinson 

Atlas Mineral Products Company, 
Mertztown, Penn. Host: Douglas 
R. Stiehl 


Barton Instrument Company, 3500 
Union Pacific Ave., Los Angeles 23, 
California 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine Street, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. Host: A. B. 
Merriam 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allen- 
town, Penn. Host: Walter L. Duhig 

Braun - Knecht- Heimann- Co., 1400 
16th Street, San Francisco 19, Cali- 
fornia. Host: W. Kissling 

Bushnell Controls and Equipment 
Co., Inc., 509 Polk St., San Francis- 
co 2, California 


Cameron Iron Works, Inc., Post Of- 
fice Box 1212, Houston 1, Texas. 
Host: Jack W. Harris... 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, New York. Host: M. H. 
Scott 

Central Scientific Company, 1700 Ir- 
ving Park Road, Chicago 13, Ill 
hemical Engineering, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, New York. 
Host: L. E. Crist 78 

Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, New York. Host: 
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Robert L. Taylor 43 
Chiksan Company, Brea, California. 

Host: H. J. Stock 58 
Climax Engineering Company, 509 

Polk St., San Francisco 2, Calif 28 
Commercial Filters Corporation, 18 

West Third St., Boston 27, Mass. 

Host: E. W. Sherburne.................. 80 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 

110 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, 

Calif. Host: E. W. Bacigalupi 66 
Continental Can Company, Inc., 975 

Glenn St., Van Wert, Ohio. Host: 

R. A. Lehman 7? 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, 

New Jersey. Host: Walter L. Duhig 75 


D 
Dow Chemical Company, The, Mid- 
land, Mich. Host: R. L. Lownsbury 53-4-5 


Duhig & Co., Walter L., 714 West 


WORDEN WARING 


Shell Development Company 
In charge of Registration 


Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles 
15, Calif. Host: Walter L. Duhig.... 7 
Durametallic Corporation, Factory 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. Host: Irvin 
Reed 
Duriron Company, Inc., The, 450 
North Findlay St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Host: Douglas R. Stiehl 
E 
Electric Steel Foundry, 249 First St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Host: C. 
E. Haney 
Enzinger Union Corp., Angola, } N.Y. 
Host: “Vic’’ Breglio.... 5 
F 
Fernholtz Machinery Co., 150 North 
Norton Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 36- 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson 
St., New York 13, New York. 
Fischer & Porter Company, 3124 East 
14th St., Oakland 1, Calif. Host: 
Adelbert Carpenter 
Fisher Governor Company, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. Host: George R. Frie- 
derich .......... : 
Food Industries, 330 “West 42nd ‘St., 
New York 18, N.Y. Host: L. E. 
Crist 
Friederich & Co., George R., 725 
Tehama St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Host: George R. Friederich 
G 


General Aniline & Film Corp., An- 
tara Products, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. Host: Richard 
F. Tomlinson 

Glass Engineering Laboratories, 601 

» O'Neill Ave., Belmont, Cakf 

H 

Hardinge Company, Incorporated, 
240 Arch St., York, Penn................ 

Haveg Corporation, Newark 3, Dela- 
ware. Host: 

Hayes Corporation, The, Michigan 
City, Indiana 

Hills-McCanna Company, 3025 
North Western Ave., Chicago 18, 
Illinois. Host: Douglas R. Stiehl.... 

Huppert Co., K. H., 6830 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Host: K. H. ‘Huppert... a 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Union Politics, Not 
Racial Discrimination 


D pencciny politics, which kept ne- 
groes and others without senior- 
ity on the long shore rolls when the 
sensible thing would have been to have 
dropped them, is the real reason for the 
present hue and cry over unemployment 
of negroes on the San Francisco water- 
front, rather than racial discrimination, 
according to Almon Roth, president of 
the San Francisco Employers Council, 
in his recent argument against a pro- 
posed Fair Employment Commission 
for the city. 


“The colored members of our com- 
munity are among our latest arrivals,” 
he said. “Before the war we had no 
colored people . . . in a very short time, 
some 35,000 came. Mostly they worked 
in industries like shipbuilding and ste- 
vedoring ... many colored workers now 
find themselves out of these jobs 
enough time has not passed to have 
them absorbed . . . also, under the se- 
niority rules governing most employ- 
ment in the city a reduction in jobs, 
throws these newcomers out first. This 
is normal . . . and has nothing to do 
with discrimination. 

“At this very moment many of the 
most experienced old hands on our 
waterfront are being deprived of ade- 
quate take-home earnings because some 
3,000 colored workers were employed as 
stevedores during wartime peak opera- 
tions and are still being retained on the 
longshore rolls even though the work 
opportunity has greatly diminished . . . 

“The sensible thing to have done in 
this situation would have been to drop 
from the rolls the newcomers on the 
waterfront, including many of these 
colored workers, at a time when they 
could more readily have obtained em- 
ployment in other fields. Because of the 
cry of racial discrimination, which was 
set up by the union leaders for union 
political reasons, this was not done.” 
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(By Western Industry’s Labor Relations Analyst) 


Nathan Report 
Discredited 


yen Sete released figures from 
the Department of Commerce 
knocks most of the statistical props out 
from under the CIO-Nathan report, ac- 
cording to the Industrial Relations 
Council of Utah. The Council's com- 
ment is highly useful for employers 
and personnel men in negotiations, 
plant publications and talks with em- 
ployees. 

The essence of the Nathan report is 
the so-called “purchasing power’’ theo- 
ry of money. In general, the belief is 
that the more money available, the more 
economic prosperity. This particular 
economic theory is very palatable to 
union leadership, as it supports their 
constant pressure for wage increases. 
The Nathan report was designed pri- 
marily to support such argument. 


Figures Prove It 


Even Mr. Nathan would have a hard 
time convincing anyone that there has 
not been a business decline since last 
year. Yet the Department of Commerce 
figures show that personal incomes for 
the first five months of 1949 are 3 per 
cent higher than last year’s correspond- 
ing first five months; the distribution of 
income has been such that the trend of 
lower income groups receiving propor- 
tionately more of the total income is 
maintaining itself. 


The point of this is that the business 
decline is due to something other than a 
decline in purchasing power, something 
more closely related with the lack of 
willingness to use the purchasing power 
available. Evidence of this fact is that 
total savings have increased whereas de- 
partment store sales have decreased. 
Consequently, the wage-price relation- 
ship is not the cause for reduced busi- 
ness activity, as the CIO and somewhat 
the AFL, have maintained. 











New Overtime 
Regulations Issued 


nye’ overtime regulations issued 
by the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator, include the following points, ac- 
cording to an interpretation by the San 
Francisco Employers Council: 

The Wage-Hour Administrator takes 
the position in his new regulations that 
the new “Overtime-on-Overtime” law 
guarantees treatment of onlycertain pre- 
mium payments as “true overtime.” 
Such extra compensation must provide 
for a premium payment of at least time 
and one-half for work on: 

(1) Saturdays, Sundays or holidays, 
or on the sixth or seventh days of the 
workweek, and 

(2) For work outside the hours es- 
tablished as the basic, normal or regu- 
lar workday of not more than 8 hours 
or regular workweek of not more than 
40 hours. 

The Administrator stresses that the 
premium rates under (1) above must 
be not less than time and one-half times 
the rate established in good faith for 
like work performed in non-overtime 
hours on other days, and under (2) 
above must not be less than time and 
one-half times the rate established in 
good faith by contract or agreement for 
like work performed during such work- 
day or workweek. 

According to the Administrator, any 
premium payments which do not meet 
the criteria set forth in his attached 
statement cannot be treated as “true 
overtime” preaiums for purposes of 
the Act and must be included in the em- 
ployee’s regular rate. This included such 
items as night shift premiums and pre- 
miums for dirty, onerous or dangerous 
work. However, extra compensation 
less time and one-half will be regarded 
as ‘‘true overtime” when such payments 
are made because the employees have 
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previously worked a specified number 
of hours or days according to a bona 
fide standard. 
There is no change in the Adminis- 
trator’s position that payments for hours 
not worked (i.e., idle days, holidays, us tom es L ne 
vacation, illness) may be excluded aad anataannnapamairanabenmamnnateaneaatae G 
from the regular rate and cannot be 


— toward any statutory overtime STEEL BUILDIN GS 


Calif. Processors vs. CRIA 
NLRB vs. Labor 


Decision Aired 
FABRICATED TO FIT 
FTER four years of being on the 
receiving end of a three-way battle YOUR SPEC IAL NEEDS 
between the CIO, the AFL and the i ia aaa 
NLRB, the California Processors and 
Growers Association, Oakland, finally 
won, at some further sacrifice—but jus- 
tifiable in their judgment—the impor- 
tant point for which they were fighting. 

Time after time the NLRB held the 
contract between the AFL and the asso- 
ciation and its membership to be illegal 
and each time ordered the members to 
cease and desist from dealing with that 
union alone and to throw out the con- 
tract. Finally, on September 2, 1949, the 
NLRB issued an order, in which it 
agreed to approve - contract with this 
AFL union as valid. 

But, and this is the extraordinary fea- Expert, economical, rapid custom fabrication 
ture in the decision and its publicity, World Airways 
the board did not publicly mention thts Shop Building, 
crucial fact. The facts, all excepting Peking owe 
- important and significant one, were Ppa a 
all detailed in the press releases! Which a ce 
just goes to ‘cae cae still have CALL on INDEPENDENT overhe se 
a hard time when dealing with the for immediate work or for traveling crane. 


Pan - American 


utilizing modern rigid frame construction. 


board! sone consultation on future plans 
This famous California battle started 


in 1945 when the CIO tried to raid the 

membership of a federal union, char- 

tered by the national AFL, which had Ate Fabricated Structural Steel, Tanks, 
contracts with the industry. This move : 

brought about an election by the NLRB Bridges and Towers, Barges and Dredges, 
in which each of the unions failed to Service Stations and Equipment, Plate Work, 
get a majority, but the AFL had a plu- 
tality of the votes cast. The com- : j 
panies continued to recognize their AFL tion, Truck Tanks, Miscellaneous Iron. Job- 


contract and dealt with that union, and bers of Steel Shapes, Bars, Plates, Sheet Metal. 
not with the CIO. 

The following year, on the anniver- 
sary date of the contract, the board 
moved in at the instance of the CIO and 
ordered the companies to cease dealing 
with the AFL exclusively, but to deal |. 
with both unions, as neither had a ma- 
jority. The AFL, still with its plurality, eee ee ae 
told the companies that they were there | § Uy) 
first and were entitled to the recogni- OO 
tion, and the canners, probably with the 
€ncouragement of the Teamsters’ Union, 
decided to go along with the AFL. 


(Continued on next page) 
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LABOR (Continued from Page 51) 


While this was going on, many em- 
ployees, some AFL, some CIO, were 
discharged by the companies and some 
1300 of these filed charges against their 
former employers. 


Hearings started on these discharge 
cases and on the so-called “illegal con- 
tract” in 1947 and have been kept warm 
up to this late summer. Then came the 
decision of the board, which provided 
that the companies, without admitting 
any violations of the law, agreed to: 

1. Give discharged employees back pay up 
to $205,000; 

. Reinstate all employees, except 24 whose 
firms are now out of business; 


. Cease interfering or coercing their em- 
ployees in their right to form or to join 
labor organizations; 

4. Cease encouraging membership in the 
Teamsters’ Union or discouraging mem- 
bership in any labor organization; 


5. Post notices announcing that they will 
cease any illegal interference with their 
employees’ right to organize. 

The Teamsters’ Union in the com- 
promise settlement, agreed to revoke all 
outstanding fines levied against any of 
the employees who suffered discrimina- 
tion, and not interfere with the right of 
any individual to reinstatement. 

The employers, faced with longtime 
litigation by the government, maybe up 
to the Supreme Court, and with the 
board willing to label their AFL con- 
tract as valid, which was all they were 
fighting for all the time, accepted, un- 
der the circumstances, the payment of 
up to $205,000 to former employees to 
clean up the mess. This amount, they 
figure, would just about take them to the 
Supreme Court anyway. Incidentally, it 
is said to be the largest back-payment 
for discharged employees since the 
NLRB was set up. 


.. 
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Wage Changes 


Wage changes made and those not 
made, when contracts were negotiated 
so far this year, according to a study 
made on the wage changes report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the month 
of July, and looking back on similar re- 
ports for the past three months, reflect 
a growing disarrangement in our econ- 
omy. 

Roughly, many employers in the cap- 
ital goods industries, either are not 
granting wage increases or they are man- 
aging to postpone negotiations until 
later on. Where these industrialists do 
make wage changes the amounts are rel- 
atively small, when compared with last 
year. And this applies also to industries 
producing many consumer goods. 

Almost unanimously, employers deal- 
ing in consumer goods of the perishable 
kind, such as milk, bread, beer, pack- 
aged food and so on, are reported month 
after month, since last spring as in- 
creasing wages, and many in sizeable 
amounts. 

The following summary should illus- 
trate this trend: 

Metal working and miscellaneous 
manufacturing — Some 180 contracts 
were closed for one period or another— 
many for short periods—with unions, 
covering something more than 120,000 
employees. Some groups, and some mul- 
tiple plants are included in the total. 
With some 114 bargaining units, most 
of whom closed contracts for the time 
being, 65 did not increase wages and 
49 did so. Many of both groups added 
additional holidays, bonuses and other 
fringe benefits. 

Stone, clay, and glass—37 companies 
with 14 bargaining units. 10 of the units 
raised wages from 21/, cents to 15 cents, 
(for drivers), and 4 did not, but pro- 
vided for extending the contracts with 
60 days reopening for 3 and anytime for 
the fourth. 

Food and kindred products—Some 
49 groups of employers with some in- 
dividuals employing approximately 33,- 
000 people, heavily weighted with 
bakers, dairies, processed food, brew- 
eries, and so on. This classification lists 
four groups in the entire country who 
did not ratse wages when renewing con- 
tracts. One of these is the fish canneries 
in the Lower Columbia area of Wash- 
ington and Oregon; another, 6 fish can- 
neries at San Diego. Both added some- 
thing to employee benefits. 


Printing and publishing—31 groups 


a a a a 


and individuals, newspapers and com- 
mercial printers mainly. All but two 
raised wages and these two gave fringe 


(Continued on Page 54) 


® Labor of love: Here is an industrious individual (left) who is obviously happy and 
satisfied with his work. But this is really a picture of Western beef at Coast Pack- 
ing Co., in Vernon, California. After the carcasses are washed in this glass-brick 
shower bath, they are passed along the line where they turn into tasty steaks. 
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l Drillable Bridging Plug made by the 
| r : Company, Los Angeles, 
California, whose successful setting 
| depends on the shear stren, 
I small pins of Revere Herculoy. These 
1 plugs vary from 38” to 58” in length. 
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Lane-Wells 


h of two 
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POPE ARGS 


These are the two small pins, 
made of Revere Herculoy to 
standard shear strengths, thus 
assuring proper setting of the 
Tripset plug. Pins are shown 
actual size. 


Dependability protected through standardized-strength Herculoy 


@ Here is a case in which the successful 
operation of a large and somewhat com- 
plicated device depends upon one of its 
smallest and least expensive parts. The 
arts are two pins of Revere Herculoy. 

he device is a plug employed to seal 
off an oil well at any desired depth, to 
prevent taking ofl or water from lower 
strata, 

Proper setting of this plug within the 
well depends on those two small pins. 
They must shear at exactly the right 
load, imposed by a special setting tool. 
If the pins should shear too easily, the 
plug might not be securely set in the 
wel and might fall to the bottom; if the 
Pins were too tough, the plug might not 
set at all. From the material standpoint, 
successful operation of a device costing 


as much as $310.00 depends on the 
uniform shear strength of a few cents’ 
worth of rod. 

It was to assure that uniformity that 
the Revere Technical Advisory Service 
was called into action. Studies were 
made of the needs, tolerances specified, 
and means devised to assure meeting 
them. The specifications when finally 
drawn up were rather unusual, and their 
fulfillment is another demonstration of 
Revere’s ability to turn out special 
orders when absolutely necessary. Inci- 
dentally, Lane-Wells Company, maker 
of the Drillable Bridging Plug, also 
uses Revere phosphor bronze, strip 
brass, Herculoy rod and free-cutting 
brass rod for other parts. 

Before you place your next order for 


copper and copper alloys, get in touch 
with the nearest Revere office. And 
remember, if you are having any diffi- 
culties in the employment of copper and 
brass mill products, the Revere Tech- 
nical Advisory Service will gladly 
collaborate with you. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded-by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, 
Distributors Everywhere. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRICT SALES OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 
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LABOR 
WAGE CHANGES 
(Continued from page 52) 

benefits—as did many others along with 
wages—to their employees. 

Petroleum—Eight companies in- 
creased wages and one, a Western re- 
finery with 2,350 employees, gave no 
wages but did upgrade according to 
the report some 35 job-classifications, 
and gave some other benefits to em- 
ployees. Four of the eight added to their 
cost-of-living bonuses. Total employees 
reported, 5,200. 

Construction—many wage increases 
again reported over the country. Gen- 


eral contractors in 46 counties in North- 
ern California negotiated with represen- 
tatives of around 120,000 construction 
workers and granted laborers 21/, cents, 
carpenters and drivers 5 cents, and op- 
erating engineers 6.5 cents (all per 
hour). Previously, slightly more than 
8 cents per hour was gained by the same 
classifications in Southern California. 
The Bureau reports a recent survey of 
union rates for 85 American cities re- 
vealed a 2 per cent increase for the first 
6 months of 1949, as against an increase 
of 7 per cent in the same period last 
year. 


INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
AND LOWER YOUR COSTS— 


T WIN LIVE ROLLER Convey- 
+ ors—merging at one operation 
point—now move heavy castings 
through this mid-western plant 
faster and more economically! And 
because aisle space has been used 
more efficiently, greater produc- 
tion has been achieved with no 
increase in floor space. 


Your plant undoubtedly requires 
an entirely different materials- 
handling installation — and yet, 


the installation pictured above 
offers graphic proof of the superi- 
ority of A-F Conveyor Engineering. 


Why Be Satisfied with Less? 
Write, without obligation on your 
part, for a frank discussion with 
A-F Engineers regarding the latest 
improvements in the handling of 
materials and products by means 
of A-F Engineered Completely Co- 
ordinated Conveying Systems. .. . 
Address Dept. W.L. 


THE ALVEY- FERGUSON COMPANY 


117 West 9th Street 


Los Angeles 15, California 


Main Office: Cincinnati 9, Ohio — Established 1901 


A study made by the Industrial Re. 
lations Council of Utah on wage in- 
creases from January 1 to August 1 this 
year shows that of the 30 groups of 
employers in the area, who reported, 
23 had made wage increases ranging 
from 2 cents to 121/ cents per hour. 
Seven groups reported no wage in- 
crease during the period. The average 
wage increase given by the 30 groups 
was, the Council stated, 71 cents: per 
hour. This survey did not cover the 
usual fringe issues. A total of 201 em- 
ployers were represented in the report. 


Basic Issues of 


Hawaii Contest 


No much has been published on 
the mainland regarding the find- 
ings of the Emergency Board appointed 
by Governor Stainback of Hawaii, in 
conformity with territorial law, about 
the longshore strike in the islands. From 
the point of view of the five citizens 
making up the board, the union had a 
very weak case. 

Although not mentioned in the re- 
port, basic wages in the Islands are 
about 70-80 cents per hour. The union, 
with a base wage of $1.40, struck against 
the employers’ final offer of 12c, de- 
manding 32c. This same union, the 
board found, had been given 30c in 
1946, nothing in 1947 and 10c in 1948, 
or 40c per hour in three years. These in- 
creases had been accepted by the leaders 
and the rank and file. 

Union demand for “parity” or “near 
parity” with the wages paid on the 
West Coast for stevedoring, where com- 
mon labor gets from $1.25 to $1.37% 
cents per hour, must have sounded to 
the board members as something ex- 
traordinary, even revolutionary. The 
board found the West Coast rate is 
$1.82, Greater New York, $1.88, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., $1.43, Hawaii $1.40 plus 
the offered 12c by the employers, which 
would be $1.52, or with the board's 
14c, $1.54. 

These figures were used by the board 
to discount the claim of the union that 
only longshore rates were used to judge 
other longshore rates; that nothing else 
was of any consequence. So, “parity,” 
the board concluded, was not the abso- 
lute rule in the United States. Yet, it 
was all the union had to offer in the 
hearings before the board in Honolulu. 

The board’s recommendations, in di- 
gest, were as follows: 

1. That the union call off its strike; 
that the employers increase stevedore 
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wages 14 cents an hour; and that eight 
cents of this be paid to March 1, 1949; 

2. That the parties immediately ne- 
gotiate the rates of other workers nor- 
mally given wage adjustments along 
with the stevedores ; and, 

3. That the parties negotiate any “‘re- 
maining problems involved in questions 
of jurisdiction over the employees of 
the bulk warehouses in Hilo.” 

In addition, the board also recom- 
mended “‘the establishment of a special 
community committee to study the prob- 
lems of labor and management in Ha- 
waii and to make recommendations to 
the Governor and to the community at 
large for the solution of basic problems 
involved.” Also, it set out five broad 
points with which the recommended 
committee could begin. 

Basic issues in dispute, as shown by 
the report, were as follows: 

The union contended that the board 
should accept the principle of “‘parity’’; 
that “this group of employees were the 
hardest working and the lowest paid 
stevedore employees in the entire United 
States.” Lack of bargaining strength, 
their spokesman said, was the union's 
reason for the present differentials. 

It was contended also that the mari- 
time industry in the United States was 
an “intergrated” industry, and that the 
rates of employees must be compared 
and determined only in relation to other 
maritime work in other ports of the 
United States... . . “It was the opinion 
of the union that wage rates in the mari- 
time industry had been set only in com- 
parison with maritime industry rates, 
that other criteria such as ability to pay, 
cost of living, take-home pay, had no 
application in a dispute involving steve- 
dore employees.” 

The employers stated the employees 
are well paid ‘‘compared with other 
rates in the community for work which 
may be of a higher level of skill than 
the stevedores”’ ; their already high rates 
include payment for the hazardous na- 
ture of the work; the casual nature of 
the work is much greater on the main- 
land; men are employed directly by the 
individual employers; that the number 
of hours offered indicates that employ- 
ment is more stable than elsewhere; that 
their first offer, based on the cost of liv- 
ing, was liberal; that an additional four 
cents was offered to avoid the serious 
consequences of a waterfront strike. 

Comparisons, they contended, should 

made with wages paid for other jobs 
of comparable skill and difficulty in the 
area where the employees live and work. 
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Special-Purpose 
SYSTEMS 


designed to meet individual 
requirements, including: 


CONVEYORS 
PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 
BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS 
AUTOMATIC PALLET LOADERS 


INDUSTRIAL VACUUM 
CLEANING SYSTEMS 


DRYSET VACUUM SYSTEMS 
FOR GARMENT PRESSES 


Lamson Corporation puts at your service 
expert consulting, engineering and installa- 
tion service based on broad research and 
experience in thousands of comparable in- 
stallations. 


Frequently standard systems, modified in 
only minor details, are adequate to handle 
complex jobs. Others are designed from the 
floor up. 


Write for descriptive bulletins on any of 
the above equipment. A wire or letter will 
bring a technically-trained field man for 
consultation. 


LAMSON 


CORPORATION 


DEPT. WI 
611 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





REGIONAL REVIEWS 


Tehachapi to Tijuana 


Florida Citrus Growers Find a 
Juicy Market in California 


Frozen orange juice concentrate from Florida puts the squeeze 
on California's citrus industry; Western idea men still at work. 


OS ANGELES—If you would find 

L the key to unlock the average 

housewife’s sales resistance, offer 

her a gadget that will do away with 
work. 


Any manufacturer who doubts this 
statement is invited to inspect any mod- 
ern kitchen and count the labor-saving 
gimmicks that have been sold on this 
basis. Now one of the Wests’ major ag- 
ricultural industries soon may cash in 
heavily on this well-known principle. 
At least, if it doesn’t, Florida citrus 


growers will—and that, to California's 
orange industry, would be the fate worse 
than death. 


Years of sustained national adver- 
tising have made orange juice nearly as 
much a part of the traditional breakfast 
as bacon and eggs, but two new angles 
have been found to consolidate the year- 
‘round demand for the morning eye- 
opener. One is the power-operated 
juicer which eliminates the squeeze, but 
not the mess, from juice preparation. 


® Sulphur bagging operation in Los Angeles Chemical Company's fertilizer plant. 


The other is the new frozen orange 
juice concentrate—a six-ounce can, plus 
18 ounces of water, gives you 24 ounces 
of what is conceded to be “the nearest 
thing to fresh orange juice.” 


Outraged Western citrus men last 
year saw Florida packers move into the 
frozen juice field and roll up sales of 
nearly 40,000,000 cans before Califor- 
nia producers could get organized. This 
year the pack will zoom to 160,000,000 
cans—-worth about $40,000,000—and 
California, hit by so much cold weather, 
will be lucky to double its last year’s 
output, thus falling behind in the race. 
Since Florida produces no summer 
oranges, California growers now face 
new competition for their summer fruit. 


Three large Western concentrators 
are turning out the frozen juice, but 
Sunkist, giant of the industry, hasn't 
yet decided how far to go into the new 
field. The expanded juice market would 
help solve the problem created by Cali- 
fornia’s trees’ habit, during the past few 
years, of yielding many small oranges 
instead of the big, choice, salad-type 
that brings premium prices. Then, too, 
Sunkist has experienced gratifying suc- 
cess in promotion of electric home 
juicers. 


“We're selling more juicers now at 
$19.95," says a company executive, 
“than we did previously at $14.95.” He 
estimates that 75,000 this year will be 
placed in U.S. kitchens, or twice as many 
as in the best pre-war year. Embarras- 
singly, the new fast-selling home juicer 
is built by a Chicago firm, to Sunkist 
specifications. 


The big co-op also is going to town 
with two new commercial models that 
(Continued on page 58) 
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45° Troughing Raises “Pay Load” 30% 


From 20% to 30% increased carrying capacity was added to 
this conveyor belt—at no added cost. One of the world’s larg- 
est pulp and paper mills needed to carry more wood chips to 
digesters. This had to be done without sacrificing belt life 
and dependable operation—for failure here stops a whole 
cycle of high speed operations. 


Deep troughing would carry the increased load. So Pioneer 
engineers designed a belt with ply assembly that would stand 
troughing at 45° ... and withstand this extreme flexing. 
The plies normally outlast covers—tough as the covers may 
be. So a longer-life cover was developed to fit the service. 


Distributors: 
SPOKANE - BOISE 


SALT LAKE CITY. 
DENVER. 


. Intermountain Equipment Co 
National Equipment Co. 
Western Belting & Packing Co. 


Now well into its second year of operation, this 45° troughed, 
36” wide belt, 725 feet long, has run day after day, almost 
around the clock, and shows no noticeable wear. A new addi- 
tion to this plant, to be opened soon, will use large quantities 
of Pioneer belt—much of it deep-troughed, to get that 30% 
added capacity. 


Do you have a belting or hose problem? Give your Pioneer 
Rubber Mills distributor a chance to help you solve it. His 
on-the-job know-how is supported by the research labora- 
tories and manufacturing technicians of Pioneer Rubber Mills 
—the West’s Industrial Rubber Goods leader since 1888. 


£0. 
SEATTLE + TACOMA Washington Belting & Rubber Co. 
PORTLAND-EUGENE . . . Munnell & Sherrill, Inc. i 
KLAMATH FALLS. . . . . Klamath Machinery Co. I 0 N E g R ! E 5 E R I L LS 


BELTING - HOSE - PACKING - RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS - 345-53 SACRAMENTO ST. - SAN FRANCISCO - BRANCHES: LOS ANGELES + CHICAGO + ST.LOUIS + FACTORIES: PITTSBURG, CALIF. 
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L. A. REGIONAL REVIEW 
(Continued from page 56) 


promise to open up important outlets 
in the restaurant, soda fountain, and 
hotel field. The smallest of these ma- 
chines swallows up oranges at the rate 
of 50 a minute, spouting forth a con- 
tinuous stream of fresh juice, while the 
largest model has nearly three times 
this capacity. Hand labor is virtually 
eliminated, meaning that orange juice 
can be featured on menus without cre- 
ating a production bottleneck in the 
kitchen. 


Sales Jump 1000 Per Cent 


Sales of fresh orange juice in bottles 
has jumped as much as 1000 per cent in 
some big supermarkets which now make 
their own juice to be sold by the quart 
or the gallon. The machines are leased, 
with the operators paying according to 
gallonage handled, with built-in meters 
recording the flow. Incidentally, these 
machines are built on the West Coast 
and the producers, not yet geared up 
for mass production, already have more 
orders than they can handle. 


Some trade sources, familiar with the 
shopping habits of the American house- 
wife, are predicting that the frozen 
juice will prove even more successful 
when producers will pack it in a one- 
or two-serving size. Since orange juice 
is a frozen food item that is likely 
to be used every day, they say such 
midget cans should sell briskly in pack- 
age lots, so that in small families the 
breakfast libation may be served fresh 
each morning, rather than carried over- 
night. 

Surprisingly, food experts say the 
West so far is not a particularly good 
market for frozen juice because a large 
percentage of Western food stores do 
not have frozen foods equipment. Yet 
Sunkist feels that this area should have 
better-than-ordinary sales potential be- 
cause of the higher earning power of 
the average Westerner. 


New Ideas Born 


Economic pundits frequently have 
pointed out that a potent source of the 
U.S. economy's amazing power to keep 
expanding is its perennial crop of new 
ideas for satisfying human wants. If 
this be true, don’t worry about the fu- 
ture of Western industry. We have at 
least our share of “idea men.” The re- 
cent high birth rate of industrial babies 
on the West Coast ought to be most re- 
assuring. 

For instance, if your own imagina- 
tion fails to react to the name of one of 
the new products to hit the industrial 
market—the “automatic tristimulus in- 
tegrator”—never mind. There are cus- 
tomers even for such gadgets as this one 
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with the twelve-cylinder name — and 
some one who's ready to manufacture 
them. A new $350,000 plant is going up 
in Glendale to turn out this contrivance, 
which laymen properly might call a 
type of “thinking machine.” It’s a re- 
markable and swift color calculator, of 
use only to a few technical specialists 
in a little-exploited realm of science— 
one of a number of such preposterous 
gadgets being turned out by Librascope, 
Inc. The Librascope company began in 
1937 as a builder of an “airplane load 
balance computer ;” then during the war 
branched out into the abstruse field 
known as “cybernetics,” manufacturing 
a variety of so-called mechanical brains, 
most of them electronic, optical or 
mechanical computers for the army or 
navy. In the postwar era it has contin- 
ued to grow and in its new plant will 
boost its payroll from 300 to 500. 


This product is but one of a great 
number turned out by the local colony 
of specialized industries, which still are 
exhibiting remarkable growth. At Pas- 
adena, Gabriel M. Giannini has just 
come back from tests at White Sands, 
N.M., with proof that a new “bound- 
ing putty” will protect a motion-picture 
heliograph camera from damage after a 
fall to earth from a V-2 rocket shot to 
100-mile altitude. The weird putty is 
a silicone, a material now used, for ex- 
ample as cores for some golf balls. It 
flows like molasses but bounces like the 
liveliest rubber. Leave a chunk of it in 
a drawer and it will slowly flow until it 
penetrates every tiniest crack or crevise. 


Talking Refrigerator 


Another bright idea which is not as 
wacky as it seems is a new combination 
refrigerator and radio set just put on the 
market by the General Air Condition. 
ing Corporation. The superheterodyne 
receiver is mounted right in the door 
of the four-and-a-half cubic foot box, 
which despite its small size has a sub- 
stantial amount of usable space, includ- 
ing even a vegetable bin. Not that 
housewives especially want to hear their 
soap operas booming forth from the re- 
frigerator door. The new combination 
is a space-saver, designed for apart- 
ments, trailers, motels, and resort cabins. 
It likewise will solve for proprietors the 
problem of the disappearing radio set, 
which, if easily portable, has frequently 
been known to vanish with the depart- 
ing guest. 


Plastics have been adapted to many 
strange uses but one of the newest has 
been dreamed up by the Plas-Tex Cor- 
poration. It is a transparent plastic bowl 
which is inverted over a young plant to 
protect it against frost, affording a 
warm little hut which also serves as an 
incubator for sprouting seeds. Paper 


“hot caps” have been used for years, but 
the plastic withstands rain and wind 
and also admits sunlight. One man can 


install 500 of the bowls in half an hour ° 


—an all-day job with paper caps. 

Another of the busy local colony of 
plastic gadgeteers is New Plastic Cor- 
poration, which makes a soft-faced ham- 
mer said to be more durable than raw- 
hide, rubber, babbit, lead, or wood. It 
is said to deliver a ‘“‘no-bounce” blow 
without striking sparks, and also has 
the remarkable ability to be self-healing, 
the plastic returning always to its origi- 
nal shape even after very rough treat- 
ment. 


Parade of Products 


Others among the recent bumper crop 
of unusual enterprises is Union Slide 
Fastener, Inc., which makes the only 
square-shoulder element zipper on the 
West Coast and also is distributing its 
own es machinery abroad. 
The Silver Streak Clipper Company of 
Venice is turning out an electric lawn- 
mower made entirely of rust-proof 
aluminum alloy, except for cutter blades 
and bearings. Western Doll Co. is pro- 
ducing a cotton-stuffed doll ‘with a 


thousand faces.” With special pencils « 


the small owner may draw the faces to 
suit herself, changing them at will with 
the aid of ordinary cleaning tissues. An- 
other plastic product is the pint-sized 
berry Fasket being marketed by Allied 
Plastics Company. The makers say 
housewives clamor for the plastic con- 
tainers, soap dishes, and flower pots. 


The first sewing machines to be man- 
ufactured west of the Mississippi are 
now being assembled by the Free Sew- 
ing Machine Company of Hollywood. 
This firm, which headquarters in Rock- 
ford, Illinois, has just opened a plant 
here to take care of West Coast cus- 
tomers. 


Reversing the usual east-to-west trend 
of movement, American Latex Prod- 
ucts Corp., whose operations in the new 
field of foam rubber were referred to 
recently in this review, now is opening 
branches in Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Denver. 


New Era of Railroading 


Railroad dispatchers at Los Angeles 
soon will be directing train movements 
over nearly 700 miles of the Union Pa- 
cific’s single-track line between Los An- 
geles and Salt Lake City, aided by a new 
system of ‘‘centralized traffic control.” 
Electronic instruments and sensitive re- 
lays will enable them to close switches 
many miles distant, deflecting trains 
smoothly to sidings to permit priority 
or opposing trains to pass, then quick- 
ly switching them back to the main line. 
It will be one of the longest stretches 
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of “CTC” line in the world and will 
rmit this transcontinental link to be 

operated with about 75 per cent of the 

efficiency of a double-tracked line. 


Union Pacific’s streamliners also will 
be slithering soon through a new tunnel 
in Wyoming whose completion will re- 
move a bottleneck in transcontinental 
trafic movement. Within a few weeks, 
UP expects to put the recently holed- 
through Aspen tunnel into service, giv- 
ing the line a continuous doubletrack 
between Omaha and Ogden. 


These are part of the $200,000,000 
post-war improvement program Union 
Pacific is now completing in a bold 
move to build traffic in the West. Com- 
pany officials term it the “second re- 
building of the line since the famous 
golden spike was driven on May 10, 
1869. It ranks with the general remod- 
elling job undertaken by E. H. Harri- 
man at the turn of the century. The 
present project includes complete die- 
selization of the entire main line from 
Salt Lake to Los Angeles; gradual re- 
placement of track with a new type, 
high-speed 133-pound rail, and addi- 
tion of 3000 refrigerator cars, 2000 coal 
carriers, 500 hopper cars, 85 new Pull- 
mans, 50 coaches, and 17 diners, as well 
as rebuilding of 2500 box cars. 


UP also has completed retarder yards 
at Pocatello and North Platte, built new 
car icing installations all along its line 
to improve handling of fruit shipments, 
and installed two-way radio-equipped 
switch engines. Recently its test runs 
with General Electric’s first gas-electric 
turbine locomotives revealed that one 
of these ultra-modern, 85-foot power 
units at least equals a three-unit diesel 
and is able to scoot along at 79 miles 
an hour with loads of 3500 tons or 
more. 


Meanwhile the railroad has been con- 
ducting an institutional advertising 
campaign in the nation’s trade press, 
pointing out the industrial advantages 
of the West. Company executives now 
point to more than 1000 new industries 
located on UP lines since V-J Day. 


Accident Prevention Award 


American Petroleum Institute Acci- 
dent Prevention Award has been pre- 
sented to the Marketing Department of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, for 
setting a record of 1,097,586 man-hours 
of work without a disabling injury, be- 
tween Feb. 19 and April 9, this year. 


This is the first time the award has 
gone to an entire department of the firm, 
though smaller divisions of some de- 
partments have won similar honors by 
working at least 1,000,000 hours with- 
out disabling injuries. 
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SMOOT-HOLMAN’S 


DUNSTELLATION 


SLIMLINE FLUORESCENT 


Removable ends 
for continuous row 


Knockouts for ceiling mounting 


or stem suspension 


Plunger type 
safety lamp 


Gaon Rigid pierced 


metal sides Plastic 


louvers 


Louver hinged 
for opening either 
side 


This outstanding luminaire utilizes the brand new high 
output 75 watt, 430 m.a. T-12-96” fluorescent lamp. It is scientifically 
engineered to produce the utmost in lighting quality and 
efficiency. ‘‘Wonderful — I've never seen such a beautiful 
unit!" says a leading illuminating engineer. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SMODT- HOLMAN COMPANY 


SMOOT-HOLMAN 


INGLEWODD CALIFORNIA 


Offices in Principal Western Cities—Branch and Warehouse in San Francisco 





Airline Rate War Whips Up the 
Competition With Railroads 


New cuft-rate airlines plunge railroads and established airlines 
into deep chill with fares low enough to threaten railroad rates 


fly between San Francisco and Los 

Angeles on a well-recognized line 
for a fare practically the same as those 
charged by the railroads on their fast 
de luxe daylight runs; when the South- 
ern Pacific coincidentally switches one 
of its famed “Daylights” to a night 
coach run; and when air cargo rights to 
serve the entire world out of Oakland 
are being applied for, then it may well 
be said that things are happening in 
aviation. 

And when W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of United Air Lines, says that the 
Hawaiian pineapple and sugar growers 
have reached the frontier of profit on 
their industrial activity, and that the 
Islands are gradually being transformed 
from an industrial economy to a tourist 
paradise (with transportation to and 
from by airplane, of course), then you 
may btcome more convinced that things 
really are happening in aviation. 


S AN FRANCISCO—When you can 


United is now putting on a national 
tour to promote this idea, including na- 
tive hula dancers, troubadors, and the 
works, in de-luxe fashion. You can fly 
from San Francisco to Hawaii quicker 
than you can drive or railroad to Los 
Angeles. And New Yorkers can fly to 
Hawaii faster than they can railroad to 
Florida. 

In view of these immediate events, 
the 10-year construction and improve- 
ment program outlined by the Bay Area 
Airport planning group, calling for 22 
new airport facilities by 1960 in the 
San Francisco Bay area, does not seem 
out of line. 

It was all precipitated a few weeks 
back, when a young upstart called Cali- 
fornia Central Airlines put in a $9.95 
coach plane rate between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. Up to that time United 
Airlines had been charging $21.05 for 
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that flight ; Western Airlines, $20; while 
Southwest Airlines, with coach planes 
and more stops (and consequently slow- 
er trips) had a one-way rate of $19.15. 
On the Southern Pacific’s Daylights, the 
one way rate between the two cities is 
$8.67, round trip $15.53, while the San- 
ta Fe’s less advertised but equally fast 
Golden Gate (which moves passengers 
between Bakersfield and Los Angeles 
by bus) hauls for $7.13 one way and 
$12.88 round trip. 

To meet this California Central com- 
petition, Western Air Lines blossomed 
out with a separate company carrying a 
minutely different name, but using 
Western planes and personnel, and cut 
the rate to $9.95 also. Since then West- 
ern has applied to CAB for authority 
to provide coach service to the Pacific 
Northwest, which would be highly 
competitive to the Southern Pacific’s 
new Portland Daylight, on which the 
one-way fare to Portland is $12. 

It is generally supposed that West- 
ern’s rate-cutting move was intended 
to be a temporary move to drive Cali- 
fornia Central out of business, but 
whether this can be accomplished with- 
out at the same time ruining the de 
luxe $21 service is a matter of con- 
siderable speculation. 

Not all of the regular flights of 
United and Western are profitable, be- 
cause it takes a 76 per cent load factor to 
break even. On a $9.95 fare, there prob- 
ably will be little difficulty in getting the 
76 per cent load factor, but whether op- 
perating costs can be reduced to offset 
the lower rate remains to be seen. 

The cargo rights from Oakland are 
being applied for by Transocean Air 
Lines, largest contract carrier of pas- 
sengers in the world, who have made 
a big thing out of hauling fishermen to 
Alaska, construction crews to Guam and 
other distant points, D-P’s out of Eu- 


rope. Through their subsidiary, Avia- 
tion Equipment and Maintenance Co., 
they have also developed a big airplane 
overhaul business, growing out of ser- 
vicing Berlin airlift planes at the Oak- 
land Airport. 

Transocean recently transported a 
Hiller helicopter to Paris in two days at 
a cost of about $1 a pound. 

In the program for airport develop- 
ment, the largest new facility is the 
Berkeley-Richmond Airport proposed 
for development as a Class 3 facility 
by 1960 on the Bay tidelands off the 
Berkeley shore. This recommendation 
calls for immediate steps to build a Class 
2 field at this site to meet the present 
needs of private flying. 

Treasure Island is also the target for 
No. 1 consideration with allocation of 
space to be requested at the northern 
end of the Island for a Class I civic air- 
port to serve the owners of private ait- 
craft. 

A similar request for private aircraft 
facilities calls for surveys of the tide- 
lands south of Hunters Point to lead to 
possible construction of a Class 1 ait- 
port. This is the only available site for 
such an airport in the City of San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Heliports are recommended for study 
and development, with loop and shuttle 
routes linking centers of mail receipts 
and deliveries and air transport termin- 
als. Specific locations suggested for de- 
velopment as heliports are the roof of 
the Rincon Post Office; a roof site nearet 
San Francisco’s downtown district and 
hotel center; and the waterfront, neat 
the Ferry Building. 

Airline bus terminals are recom- 
mended for location at central down- 
town points in major Bay cities, with 
consideration to be given to eventual 
passenger shuttle service, plus mail and 
cargo delivery by helicopter. 
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Idaho Crops 
Saved by Airplanes 

In an entirely new application of per- 
sonal aircraft to ranch work, six air- 
planes were used this season to save a 
whole wheat crop from frost and freeze 
destruction in the Fairfield Valley of 
Idaho. 

Pilots of the single engine Ryan 
Navions flew about thirty feet off the 
ground, making repeated passes over 
the strands of grain, at 75 miles per 
hour. With flaps lowered, they so stirred 
up the chill early morning air that its 
moisture never had a chance to condense 
into frost on the wheat. 


Success in this project prompted the 
pilots to apply the same technique to 
preventing rain spoilage of cherries. 
When a cherry nears maturity, rain will 
frequently fill the recession where the 
stem is attached. A rain drop will also 
hold to the bottom tip. Thus, the cherry 
absorbs water, causing its skin to split. 
Mold and spoilage result. 

As a solution, the planes are flown 
close to the trees immediately after each 
shower. Using about 3/4 flap, they give 
the surrounding air a strong down- 
washed churning which knocks the rain 
drops off the cherries quickly and thor- 


oughly. 
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HYDRAULIC LIFT 
TRUCKS 


Savings of 50% and more in ma- 
terials handling labor and time 
may be yours, too, with the aid of 
WELD-BILT Pallet Trucks! 


They're easy to move, simple and 
safe to operate — with full ball 
bearing equipment, multi-stroke hy- 
draulic action, and many exclusive 
features. And every detail is keyed 
to tough use and long service. For 
single or double faced pallets in 
capacities to two tons. 
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ntainer 


Write or wire for prices today... 
or for engineering assistance in 
any of your materials handling 
problems. 


“Any container for any acid”—Stauffer now can 
offer the widest possible selection of the most 
modern type of containers for the delivery of 
industrial acids. By specifying the type and 
size of container that best suits your needs 
you can profit by cutting down on waste ma- 
terials, greater ease of handling, and by keep- 
ing a minimum quantity of material in inventory. 


Leading the Stauffer “package parade” is the 
scientifically designed Stauffer stainless steel 
drum, which features handholds on side and 
bottom, engineered pouring spout, and top air 
vent. This drum for Nitric Acid, with these special 
features, avgilable only through Stauffer. 


Specialists in the manufacture of quality- 
controlled acids, specialists in obtaining the 
finest possible containers for these acids, the 
Stauffer Chemical Company offers you the 
finest acids in the widest selection of containers. 


SULPHURIC ACID Available in: 


5, 6%, 13 gallon glass carboys 
55 gallon steel drums 


Tank trucks WELD-BILT Equipment Includes: 
Hydraulic and Mechanical Lift Trucks, 
Two Wheel and Platform Trucks, 
Portable Elevators, Skid Platforms, 
Tiering Machines and Special Equipment 


Sales Representatives: 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
F. L. Kiumb, 10527 S. Budiong Ave. 
8% gallon stainless steel drums Tel. Plymouth 4-3800 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Erwin C. Rohr, 600 - léth St. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Air-Mack Equipment Co. 
614 Elliott Ave., West 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Air-Mack Equipment Co. 
705 South East Union St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Arnold Machinery Co., Inc. 
153 W. Second South St. 


Tank cars 


NITRIC ACID Available in: 


5, 6%, 13 gallon glass carboys 


55 gallon stainless steel drums 
Tank trucks 


Tank cars 


MURIATIC ACID Available in: 
5, 6%, 13 gallon glass carboys 
Tank trucks 


Tank cars 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sales Offices 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
* HOUSTON - APOPKA, 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 
SAN FRANCISCO .- 


CHICAGO + AKRON 


LOS ANGELES 


FLA. = NEW YORK WEST BEND, WIS 
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307 Water St. 
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The finish of television? In a way, yes. For every television set has — inside and 
out—product finishes which make it handsomer, less expensive, better. And this 
full-color advertisement, the 6th in a series, will help make some thirty-two million 
Americans more “‘finish conscious.” 


This is the slogan now being used to 
remind your customers that a good 
buy starts with a good finish. 


And arresting advertisements like 
the one above, in four of the nation’s 
top magazines* point out that a bet- 
ter finish means more beauty, longer 
life for every piece of furniture, every 
appliance used in the home, the 
school, the office. 


More beauty and greater durabil- 
ity for everything from diaper pins 
to caskets. 


The better the finish, 
the better the buy! 


And these advertisements mean 
that thirty-two million Americans 
(including those who buy your prod- 
ucts) are going to take a closer look 
at the finish in the future. 


Are you sure that you are using the 
best, the most durable, most saleable 
finish on your products? It’s always 
wise to START YOUR BUYING 
WITH THE FINISH IN MIND! 
*See Time, September 19, 1949 

Country Gentleman, September, 1949 


Better Homes and Gardens, September, 1949 
The Saturday Evening Post, August 13, 1949 


NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COPYRIGHT 1949, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 
__ Olympics to the Coeur D’Alenes 


Upturn in Lumber Market Makes 
Economic Sun Shine on Northwest 


Business in general in this area seems to be slowly picking up; 
ICC freight rate decision deemed a boon to Western shippers. 


mistic note in the last month's 
Pacific Northwest business and in- 
dustrial reports. 

The end of Kaiser's ship repairing ac- 
tivities on Swan Island in Portland, dy- 
ing trickle of the company’s war-time 
mammoth shipbuilding activities in the 
Portland-Vancouver area, made the 
headlines but actually was the finish of 
a wartime era that already was ended. 
All but a few shipyard workmen have 
long been elsewhere in Oregon and 
Washington industry. 

Many of them however, were out of 
work at the beginning of the third quar- 
ter, but now a majority are back on the 
job following the resumption of lum- 
ber activities, seasonal food processing 
and a general upswing in industry. 

The furniture manufacturers had a 
bad case of summer doldrums (Dorn- 
becher reported a $228,545 net loss for 
the first six months) but began hiring 
back their laid-off workers by the mid- 
dle of the third quarter. 


In Portland, a meeting of hardware 
dealers from Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho added one of the brighter spots to 
the business and industrial picture. The 
fall dealer meeting of the Northwest 
Wholesale Hardware Company, owned 
cooperatively by some 300 Pacific North- 
west merchants, brought a rush of buy- 
ing that was unexpected even by the 
optimists. 

Grass roots merchants, as well as 
those in metropolitan areas, were down 
in inventory and their customers are 
continuing to buy as much if not more 
than during the last three months. 

The orders for various types of hard 
goods, much of it manufactured on the 
Pacific Coast, indicated a general as- 
sumption that fall and holiday buying 
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Prise note inthe was an opti- 


by consumers was going to be back on 
schedule. 


Highlight of the whole Pacific North- 
west, of course, was the upturn in the 
lumber market, starting with a general 
$2-a-thousand-feet increase in Midwest 
Douglas fir wholesale prices early in 
August. It followed closely on the heels 
of the July vacation shutdowns of mills 
generally—some staying closed longer 
than was necessary for contract vaca- 
tions. 


Resumption of mills, now working 
on a fair order backlog that for Doug- 
las fir is 105 million feet ahead of pro- 
duction in the third quarter, accounted 
for a major part of the fall increase in 
Oregon's non-agricultural employment. 


The rail car situation carries both a 
blessing and a headache for Western 
Oregon lumbermen. Their usual fall 
car shortage developed in August and 
appeared well on the way toward con- 
tinuing through September. Some mills 
with 30 cars a day on order were get- 
ting two or three—isolated examples 
but just a few among many forced to 
store instead of ship. 


With earnings of the nation’s rail- 
ways dropping substantially, along with 
the quotes on their income bonds, the 
rails have been cancelling orders for 
new cars while still retiring old units 
at unreduced speed| This has the lum- 
bermen worried about prospects for 
next year when harvest wi te ship- 
ping again conflict. 

On the bright side, the recent ICC 
freight rate decision was deemed a boon 
to Western shippers, among which lum- 
bermen loom large. 


The rates on lumber were pushed up 
8 per cent in the West and 9 per cent 
from the West to the East and South. 


But they went up 10 per cent from the 
South to the East and within the South. 


This, the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association points out, will help make 
up the disparity between shipping costs 
of the South and the West. 


There were Pacific Northwest indus- 
trial layoffs last winter because of the 
power shortage. Aluminum was worst 
hit. 

Now Bonneville administration offi- 
cials say there may be no need for a 
brownout this winter “if we get a break 
in the weather.” 


Five Oregon and Washington private 
electric companies have signed purchase 
contracts with the British Columbia 
Electric Company to bring 30,000 kilo- 
watts into the Pacific Northwest to help 
during peak load periods. Bonneville 
is cooperating by helping shunt the 
power via the pubkic-private North- 
west power pool into shortage areas. 
Added to that will be doubled capacity 
of Pacific Power & Light's big Merwin 
dam in southern Washington by the 
time the winter peak load season arrives. 


All this is but a drop in the bucket 
against the region’s power needs, but 
it and adequate stream flow through hy- 
dro-electric plants, plus an absence of 
dark, stormy days, may pull the region 
through without too much damage. 

In the meantime, the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Bonneville 
administration both say they have “a 
large number” of industrial prospects 
for the Columbia basin region “‘if and 
when the power supply becomes ade- 
quate.” 

McNary Dam already is a third of the 
way across the Columbia River at Uma- 
tilla and in another four years will be 
helping meet that need. 
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Stanley Steel Strapping 
Solves Tough Packaging Problem 


The Hettrick Mfg. Co.’s Goshen, Indiana This way Hettrick saves time and labor— 
plant had a problem packing their porch and __ gets a stronger, better, safer package. See how 
lawn furniture. Stanley recommended the the Stanley Steel Strapping System can cut 
speedy Ace Strapping Tool—with this over- your shipping costs. The Stanley Works, 
head installation to maXe tool readily avail- Steel Strapping Division, 234 Lake Street, 
able at strapping point. New Britain, Connecticut. 


Seattle Office, 618 2nd Avenue « San Francisco Office, 681 Market Street « Los Angeles Office, 108 W. 6th Street 


TRA 
STANLEY | “00 
AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HARDWARE « HAND TOOLS « ELECTRIC TOOLS e STEEL STRAPPING. 
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For Your Convenience...” 


Use this postage-paid card to obtal 
further information on products mea. 
tioned on these two pages and on litera. 
ture listed on the following page . 


*Items evaluated by Western Industry's technical advisors on basis of information supplied by producer, 


1030-M 


Vertical Drum Lifter 

Open and closed steel drums can now 
be handled in the vertical position, by 
crane or hoist, through the use of a new 
vertical drum lifter being manufactured 
by Palmer-Shile Company, Detroit, 
Mich. The new lifters are of all-steel 
construction with heavily welded chain. 


1031-M 


Rotating Bin 
For Parts, Tools 


Rotabins are circular steel storage 
bins which contain rotating shelves for 
storage of parts and tools, making these 
easily accessible when needed. The bins, 
housed in their own heavy steel frame, 
save on floor space, and also cut down 
time consumed by plant personnel in 
extracting working tools. The Frick- 
Gallagher Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


1032-M 


Lathe Collet Chuck 
Has New Design 

The newly designed Jacobs Spindle 
Nose Lathe Collet features synthetic 
rubber rather than steel. Manufacturers 
claim new design makes for much high- 
er degree of accuracy, with less runout 
at the nose and at points several inches 
from the nose, greater gripping power 
and greater working facility, due to the 
ease with which the special impact 
mechanism tightens or loosens the work 
in the chuck as needed. The Jacobs 
Manufacturing Co., West Hartford, 
Conn. 


1033-M 


Suitcase Movie Projector 

The need for a small movie projector 
which could be packed into a suitcase 
for use in individual and group sales 
work, job training and labor relations 
led to the development of the model be- 
ing put out by Technical Service, Inc., 
Plymouth, Mich. The unit weighs only 
40 lbs. complete with integral screen, 
magazine, amplifier and speaker. 


1034-M 


New Mesh Conveyor 

The Leeds Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Hartford, Connecticut, are now 
making a powered conveyor out of wire 
mesh which is designed to travel around 
almost any desired curve. It may be used 
in conjunction with other flat con- 
veyors, or entire conveyor, including 
straight and curved runs, may be con- 
tinuous. 


1035-M 


Serrated Rivet For 
Hard Woods, Soft Metals 

When Cherry Rivets are driven into 
hard woods, their serrated shanks pro- 
vide a tight, permanent joint; used in 
soft metal, they eliminate tapping and 
special inserts often needed with other 
fastening. Manufacturers claim the de- 
sign of the annular serrations provides 
a stronger “bite” into the material, 
making for much higher pull-out resist- 
ance. Cherry Rivet Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


1036-M 


One-Man 
Barrel Racker 

The “Wizard” barrel racker, a steel- 
frame device with runners on the front 
like a sleigh and rollers on top and 
bottom, enables a man to set it in an 
upright position, hook a barrel onto 
it, easily raise stand and barrel to hori- 
zontal position, making a solid rack for 
barrel to stand on while it is being 
drained. It is made by Modern Equip- 
ment Co., Ohama, Nebraska. 


Packaging Speeded 
With Strapping Unit 

The Acme Conveyor Strapping Unit, 
which comes in different models, con-" 
sists basically of a roller section to which 
has been fastened a rigid mount and 
quick-change bracket for the strapping 
tool. The unit provides for the quick 
steel-strapping of large and small bun-] 
dies on the production line. Acme Steel} 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Vertical Louvers 
For Large Windows 

Vertical Jalousies developed by the 
Lemlar Manufacturing Company, Gar- 
dena, California, provide a new type of 
light control for large window areas, 
are made of aluminum and mounted on 
ball bearings for easy manipulation. 
Their vertical lines lend themselves well 
to modern architects’ plant designs. 


1039-M 

*Flat Stem 
Magnetic Thermometer 

Why industrial thermometers have 
never before been flattened (to our 
knowledge, at least) is a scientific mys- 
tery. W. C. Dillon Co., Chicago, has 
done not only that, but they have in- 
cluded a magnet as well, to enlarge its 
uses. Electric flat irons, griddles, trans- 
formers, engine blocks, air ducts, ex- 
haust ports, etc., can be checked with 
this device. The large flat area quickly 
gathers and retains heat, actually cov- 
ering the heat area like a blanket. 

Comes in three dial sizes, with stems 
from three inches up to 42, and avail- 
able in either F or C scale. Acid and rust 
resistant. Can be screwed into (after re- 
moving magnet) tenks, kettles, steam 
lines, etc., and will withstand pressure 
of 3476 Ibs. p.s.i. Accurate to within 
1 per cent of full scale reading. 


- 1040-M 

Multi-Purpose Magnet 

New G-S Magnetic Probe is the size 
of a fountain pen; point of magnet is 
extended or retracted from bakelite case 
by turning end-knob, the strength of 
the magnet being controlled by amount 
of extension. It is designed to remove 
steel or iron particles from plant areas 
where such foreign matter is harmful 
or in the plant first aid station for re- 
moval of steel splinters. General Scien- 
tific Equipment Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


E 
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1041-M 


*Micro-Switch 
Centrifugal Governor 

Here’s a switch that can save indus- 
try many dollars and headaches. It is 
designed to turn off motor, engine, or 
other electrically-energized equipment 
when a pre-determined speed limit has 
been exceeded. Made by Prerce Governor 
Co., Anderson, Indiana. Switch must be 
reset manually before motor can be re- 
started; thus, equipment is fully pro- 
tected until trouble is eliminated. Ex- 
cellent switch for use on motor pump 
operating a liquid circulation system. 
Leakage would cause increased motor 
speed, and immediately shutdown until 
controlled. 


1042-M 


Stable Graphite Film 
Applied to Any Surface 

Means of applying a stable graphite 
film .00015” to .0005” thick to prac- 
tically any surface is announced by the 
Electrofilm Corp., North Hollywood, 
Calif. Process is applied by spray or dip. 
No plating is required although graph- 
ite film can be applied over plated parts. 
Process will be licensed to manufactur- 


ers or applied by Electrofilm Corp. 


1043-M 


*Low Power 
Lever Switch 

Lever switches of this general type 
are turned out in immense quantities 
by many manufacturers. Occasionally, 
we run across such an item which ap- 
pears to have superior qualities, merit- 
ing its recommendation. This is an ex- 
ample. 

Simple in design, neat, small, and 
well made. Furnished in standard cir- 
cuits, in both two and three-position 
actuators, either type locking or non- 
locking. Fine silver contacts rated at 
three amps, 120 volts A.C. Larger silver 
contacts for higher currents, and pal- 
ladium contacts for low current. Known 
as “Lev-R” Switch, and manufactured 
by Switchcraft, Inc., Chicago. 


1044-M 


Instrument to Measure Thickness 
Of Non-Magnetic Coatings 
On Steel or Iron 

Known as Lea Lectromag, this sim- 
ple, durable instrument is capable of 
measuring coatings from .0002” to 
.008” with a plus or minus 10 per cent 
accuracy for thickness of .0001”, and 
over, and a plus or minus 15 per cent 
accuracy for thicknesses under .001”. 
Only 110 volt, 60 cycle AC. Manufac- 
tured by Lea Manufacturing Co., Wat- 
erbury, Conn. 


New Surface Finish Is 
Transparent, Tough, Flexible 

A 100 per cent phenolic-plastic fin- 
ish, known as Phenoplast and distrib- 
uted by L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New 
York City, has been introduced. It can 
be brushed, sprayed, dipped. Quick dry- 
ing. Tough and hard, abrasion-resistant. 
Flexible. Withstands wide temperature 
ranges. Transparent, not affected by sun- 
light. Can be painted over. Not affected 
by most acids and chemical solvents, 
including gasoline, oils, alkalies, salt 
spray, and brines. Surfaces so finished 
are practically waterproof. 


1046-M 

Tote 'Em 
Table 

The Tote’em Table being made by 
Alhambra Products Company, Alham- 
bra, Calif., is a three-tiered moveable 
table made of 16 and 18 gauge sheet 
steel. Table is 33 inches high, comes 
in deep green enamel finish, and is 
designed to move tools, supplies around 
the plant, or for stock room use. 





AEM mate tobe 


We Ver rm ansa LC HOIST Wants to Keep Informed 


2619-L 


“Deterioration or Breakdown of Steels 
in Service” lists the ways in which steels 
break down in use, both internally and ex. 
ADJUSTABLE TROLLEY- ternally. Tempil Corporation, New York, 
MOUNTING AND 
ADAPTERS FOR ALL 2620-L 
MONORAILS (HOOK OR 
STATIONARY MOUNTING For Testing Radio Equipment—U. 5. D-. 
ALSO AVAILABLE) partment of Commerce is offering all neces. 
Sary information to construct a laboratory 
model “standard noise generator” for simu- 
ae aus lation of certain types of regular interference 
HOIST MOTOR in the testing of radio equipment. It is use. 
able from below .150 megacycles to beyond 
600 megacycles. Pulses can be generated at 
¥ various rates per second, or on a random 
ooo basis. Standard 115 volt AC power is used. 
PB 97415, Design and Development of a 
Laboratory Model Standard Noise Generator, 
WESTON-TYPE 168 pages, including photos, diagrams, draw. 
LOAD BRAKE ings, sells for $6.25 in microfilm form, 
$21.25 in photostat. Address orders to Li- 
brary of Congress, Photoduplication Service, 
Publication Board Project, Washington 25, 
D.C., accompanied by check or money order 
payable to the Librarian of Congress. 


2621-L 


Welding Accessories Catalog—Air Re. 

duction Pacific Company, manufacturers of 

industrial gases and welding equipment, have 

just published a new 15-page welding ac- 

cessories catalog. Catalog covers both oxy- 

 \ acetylene and electric arc accessories, is per- 

ROPE OR K 5 i forated for binder or loose leaf filing, and is 
——— U illustrated with over 50 photographs. 
Cc 


2622-L 


encuosED BLOCK Maintenance Checking Chart — Just of 

HOC the press is a 6-page chart listing a great 

an Ca . many of the types of maintenance needs 4 

plant or factory might have to keep in good 

; . , repair, with blank spaces for checking of 

You asked for a low-priced Robbins & Myers electric hoist the items on the list and a listing ¢ appre 

+e . . ; ; riate products to fit each particular building 

... here it is! Quality-engineered and manufactured by the eee need. eee — 
experienced men who make much heavier R & M hoists, Cleveland, Ohio. 


this new “J” hoist will end a lot more costly, back-breaking 2623-L 
lifting, give skilled labor more time to use their skills. Design for Industrial Bulldings—Princ- 


: ples underlying the Rigidsteel design for 
Lug, hook or trolley mounting ... adaptable to 7 different building construction, including special ap 


. . ee ys ee . : plications for industrial, municipal or com- 
beam sizes . . . the reliable “J” hoist is versatile, easy to eenihid haiilions —aliine asaueniaall 


operate. Little headroom is required. High-torque motor eccentric in design—are covered in a new 

: ; ae ds. Push-b 3 lf eae 8-page illustrated catalog issued by Me 
tailored to your exact needs. Push- utton control for accu Closhey Company of Pittsburgh, Pistshorgh 
rate spotting. Single-unit housing assures positive align- Penna. 
ment. This hoist is ruggedly built; requires little mainte- 


nance. Sizes 1/;, 1/5 and 1 ton. 


WIRE-ROPE CABLE 


2624-L 
Protecting Metal Quality— Morris = 
- & Son, Inc., Los Angeles, have prepared what 
(WRITE FOR BULLETIN WI-451) they call an “illustrated travelogue” through 
their metallurgical laboratories to acquaint 
the reader with the methods used in theif 
R © ] B 34 I 4 S P.4 MY | *4 a ® i ie Cc a various laboratories—the chemistry, adie 


graphic testing, battery testing and others— 
SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORDO ONTARIO to maintain the high quality of their metal 


MOTORS ~ HOISTS ~ CRANES «© FANS » MOYNO PUMPS products. The booklet describes and photo 


graphs the work done in these various 
departments. 
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Bea a CU 


A service for all management levels . . . current literature surveyed and 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 


Labor in Postwar America 


A symposium by Colston E. Warne, 
Chairman of Board of Editors, 
Remsen Press, New York, 1949, $10 
The field of labor relations is so 
broad and complex that a comprehensive 
discussion of trends and developments 
throughout the American economy re- 
quires the contribution of opinion and 
observations by many observers whose 
diverse occupations and geographical 
locations make possible different points 
of view and consequently varying inter- 
pretations of the changing labor scene. 


This symposium consists of thirty-two 
chapters written by thirty-five individ- 
uals, all of whom (with one exception) 
are members of college faculties or Fed- 
eral departments. The academicians are 
principally professors of economics and 
the civil servants are mostly in the De- 
partment of Labor. The single excep- 
tion is Fred H. Joiner, managing editor 
of two publications of the Bureau of 
National Affairs. The sole local repre- 
sentative is Clark Kerr, who contributed 
a chapter on “Employer Policies in In- 
dustrial Relations, 1945 to 1947.” 

The book is divided into five parts: 
Postwar Setting, Changes in American 
labor Conditions, Developments in 
Labor Legislation, Labor Relations in 
Key Industries, and Labor Relations of 
Special Groups. There are four appen- 
dices, including a digest of the Taft- 
Hartley law and a roster of unions in 
the United States. As a thought-provok- 
ing volume containing the considered 
opinions of a number of individuals 
who are in positions to make meaning- 
ful observations of various aspects of 
the national labor picture, this work 
will be of interest to all those who are 
charged with the responsibility of think- 
ing constructively on labor problems. 
With the exception previously noted, 
the biographies of the contributors listed 
in the volume do not show that any of 
them was ever employed either by a 
business organization or association, or 
a labor union. To pick a few names at 
random, Alman Roth, Alexander Heron 
and Robert Littler are local men who 
have shown themselves to be critical and 
Competent observers, and across the na- 
tion there must be many labor relations 
executives, labor union officers, lawyers, 
legislators and others whose observa- 
tions of labor trends are just as impor- 
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tant as those of some of the contributors 
to this book. Perhaps the Institute of 
Labor Studies or some other group will 
someday delve beyond college faculties 
and government bureaus for qualified 
appraisal of labor in postwar America. 
Reviewed by: 
THEODORE B. LYMAN 


Lecturer in Labor-Management 
Relations 


The Proper Study of Mankind 


By Stuart Chase, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1948, $3.50 

Here is a stimulating book; a solid 
piece of encouragement in an age beset 
by conflict, frustrations, and insecurity. 

There is no doubt that the destruc- 
tion during the last war culminating in 
the atomic blast at Hiroshima shocked 
every thinking person into the realiza- 
tion that the fruits of further combat 
can only be the ultimate destruction of 
mankind, and that from now on man's 
chance for survival depends upon his 
ability to get along with his felfows. 

Those who sought material with 
which to work discovered for themselves 
the truth of Alexander Pope’s statement 
that the proper study of mankind is 
man—a very large order. 

To begin the study of man one would 
have to investigate dozens of fields, read 
numerous books and, to sample current 
thinking, interview hundreds of au- 
thorities. 

Fortunately because of life-long in- 
terest in the social sciences, Stuart Chase 
has undertaken such a study for the 
reader and has condensed the results of 
his investigations, his wide reading and 
extensive interviews into one volume: 
The Proper Study of Mankind. 


Mr. Chase depicts his objective in 
terms of a cartoon which appeared in 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch. The car- 
toon shows a vast bomb leaning 
against a wall beside an equally tall and 
solid question mark . . . the bomb is 
labeled ‘How to kill everybody” and 
the other ‘How to live with everybody.” 
“This study,” says Mr. Chase, “is an 
attempt to appraise the question mark.” 

Material in the book is divided into 
three parts. In the first part the author 
presents ‘‘a conceptual framework,” de- 
fining the scientific method itself, and 
applying it to both the natural and so- 
cial science fields.” Here he treats such 


areas as ‘the scientific method in action, 
varieties of social science, knowledge in 
the social sciences’ storehouse.” 


The second part of the book provides 
“a sampling of the field, especially 
where the scientific method was in evi- 
dence and where results could be ex- 
pected to stand up.” In this section the 
author appraises some landmarks of 
progress in the field of social science, 
such as the Culture Concept, the Mid- 
dletown Studies by the Lynds, and the 
Hawthorne experiment. 


The significance of Part III, ‘Impli- 
cations and Conclusions,” can best be 
expressed in the author’s words. He 
says: 


“What have we learned from our 
rough and ready survey across the front 
of the Social Sciences, in this the third 
year of the Atomic Age? For my part, 
the journey has given me courage. 
Knowledge is available or can be made 
available on a scale most of us are to- 
tally unaware of, to help solve many 
baffling problems in human relations.” 


Mr. Chase has written an excellent 
book. It deserves to be widely read. 


Reviewed by: 
HAROLD E. ATKINSON 
Lecturer in Human Relations 


Briefer Guides From 
The Management Library 


The Hoover Commission Report 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1949, 
$3.75. 


Here in convenient, one-volume form is 
the official report of the Hoover Commission, 
presenting the essence of the findings and all 
of the recommendations. Dissents, additional 
comments and minority views have been 
eliminated. 


Middle Management 


By Mary Cushing Niles. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1949, $3.50. 


A new-up-to-date edition of a standard 
work on the functions of the junior execu- 
tive. It sets forth the special problems and 
opportunities of middle managers, and de- 
scribes the procedures of organization, initia- 
tion, development, coordination and opera- 
tion which are essential for competent per- 
formance in this area. 


Improving the Efficiency of Packaging 
Production 

American Management Association, New 
York, Packaging Series No. 30, 1949 

Includes: Profitable development of auto- 
matic machinery. Reducing costs through 
flexibility in production. Getting the most 
out of machinery for films. The short-term 
outlook for packaging materials. Coordinat- 
ing packaging, production and sales. 


Cost Reduction in Materials Handling 
and Shipping 


American Management Association, New 
York, Packaging Series No. 31, 1949 
Includes: Handling factors to consider in 
container design. Problems of the receiver in 
intra-plant shipments. Savings with the dis- 
posable pallet. A panel session on packaging 
and packing for successful shipping. 
Reviewed by: 
BERNA M. CARLSON 
College Librarian 
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“Government Plots Against Private 
Industry’-Seattle Businessmen 


Air Force seeks to remove Boeing B-47 production to Wichita; 
Seattle industrialists scream against government in business. 


EATTLE.—Meck acceptance of the 
philosophy of West Coast “‘vul- 
nerability’’ advanced by the Air 
Force means nothing less than wide- 
spread disintegration of Western indus- 
try. That is the militant position which, 
originating with Seattle business men, 
is rapidly spreading through the West, 
and which seems likely to embrace ul- 
timately the Atlantic’s industrial sea- 
board also. 
What touched off this situation was a 
proposal by the Air Force to transfer 


all production of the new super-fast B- 
47 jet propelled bomber from the Boe- 
ing Airplane Company’s big plant in 
Seattle to the government-owned plant 
operated by Boeing at Wichita, Kansas. 
Seattle touches the sea in the far North- 
west corner of the United States, while 
Wichita is close to the geographical cen- 
ter of the country. Seattle, says the Air 
Force, is ‘‘vulnerable’’ to attack. Hence 
the proposed move. 

This same Boeing B-47 Stratojet is 
being thrown in the face of the Air 


® This aerial view of King County Airport, Seattle, shows the Boeing Aircraft Co. 
facilities in that area. Located on both sides of E. Marginal Way and running north 
from the bend in the road to Sixteenth Av- South (bridge, upper left in picture). 


7 


Force brass to dispute their philosophy. 
Capable of carrying a 20,000-pound 
bomb load, acknowledged as the fastest 
bomber in the country and “‘probably 
in the world,” the Stratojet has flown 
across the country in a scant matter of 
three hours and 46 minutes. Specifically, 
from the Moses Lake field in central 
Washington to Andrews Field, Mary- 
land. That was a flight at an average 
speed of 607.8 miles per hour. 


In a world of 600 m.p.h. bombers 
and 10,000 mile flights and atomic 
bombs what is vulnerable and what is 
not vulnerable? That is the question 
to which Western industrialists demand 
an answer! And they ask also, “Is a 
whole region to be abandoned, to be de- 
clared expendable, because the Air 
Force, or anybody else, says it is difficult 
to defend? Are we “‘outlanders?” Are 
we some distant colony and not some 
integral part of the nation?” 


And the questions go on. If a bomber 
plant is vulnerable because of its West 
Coast location, then what about the vul- 
nerability of other Pacific Coast aircraft 
factories—or Atlantic Coast for that 
matter? What about other industries 
of other great military importance on 
the Coast—the Navy Yards, the ship 
building plants, the aluminum plants, 
power dams, oil refineries, lumber mills, 
steel mills, machine shops? 


In an answer which reveals that the 
Boeing removal incident is no mere 
local problem, Oregon’s scrappy Gover- 
nor Douglas McKay said: 


“If Boeing in Seattle is vulnerable, 
then what protection is there for the 
people of not only Seattle but of the en- 
tire Pacific Coast? The Pacific Coast 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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SYLVANIA “ev 


Fluorescent Lamps 


Save you 667% on lamp 
purchases PME 667% on 
“ Sslabor for re replacement! 


Fin factory lighting you'll be de- 
lighted with the lamps that are 
rated to last 3 years or more in a 
single-shift operation! Better see- 
ing, better working conditions lead 
to greater accuracy, fewer rejects! 

Now you may actually save 
66%3% not only on fluorescent 
lamp purchases but as much on 
labor for replacement—when you 
buy the sensational, new Sylvania 
Triple-Life Lamps! Over 11,000,000 
of these lamps in actual operation 


in factories, offices and stores—for 
2 years—proved beyond doubt that 
they give you 200% more lamp 
value! Just think . . . they’ll out- 
live incandescent electric light 
bulbs by 714 times! 

This better lighting product AT 
NO INCREASE IN PRICE was 
made possible by special new proc- 
esses and improved phosphor pow- 
ders developed in Sylvania Research 
Laboratories. Be sure to send cou- 
pon for full particulars. 


EF-240, SYLVANIA’S NEW 
INDUSTRIAL FIXTURE! 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


This new low-cost industrial fixture has incorporated in 111 Sutter Street 


it all the essential features expected in a fixture in this San Francisco 4, Calif. 


price-range—plus many exclusive Sylvania features such 
as: Miracoat reflecting surface, one-piece deep drawn 
chassis of 20-gauge steel. 

No tools are required to maintain this unit! High 
power ballast is totally enclosed! Unit supplied complete 
with the new Sylvania Triple-Life Fluorescent Lamps! 
Send coupon today! 


West Coast Offices: City 


111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
210 West 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. State 
941 White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


Gentlemen: 


Name__ 


Address 


Send full details on new Triple- 
Life Lamps and EF-240 Industrial Fixture. 


SYLVANIAV ELECTRIC 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES, SIGN TUBING; LIGHT BULBS; PHOTOLAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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UARCO 


combined forms 


Do you have inter-office correspond- 
ence? Then you can make similar sav- 
ings—perhaps even more! 

This manufacturer of heating and air 
conditioning has two plants. Each memo 
between them takes 4 copies: original, 
writer’s copy, “‘tickler,” and file copy. 
Four to write, four to reply—eight 
copies in all. 

But not on Uarco combined forms! 

These new forms combine sending 
and reply into one set. Carbons come 
glued in place . . . copies separate with 
one swift motion. The saving? Four 
copies with every writing—50,000 
copies a year! That’s $250 in paper cost 
alone, to say nothing of the savings in 
payroll! 

Uarco designs such engineered forms 
systems for any business... any kind... 
any size. No cost. No obligation. You 
have only to phone your Uarco Repre- 
sentative to see where you can save! 


Business Forms 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Oakland, Calif.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Deep River, Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities 


eliminated 


| SEATTLE REGIONAL REVIEW 
Boeing Controversy 


(Continued from Page 70) 


has a population of a million more than 
the entire population of Canada. The 
Air Force statement implies it can’t de- 
liver them protection. 

“This gesture against Boeing is far 
too serious in its ultimate implications 
to permit it to pass. The work of Pa- 
cific Coast defense plants is so thorough- 
ly tied in with the general industrial 
pattern that to move one means the 
virtual destruction of the other.” 


Commenting that his family had 
lived in Oregon for 100 years and had 
no intention of moving now, Governor 
McKay added, significantly: 

“This is a fight for the entire Pacific 
Coast,-and make no mistake about that. 
If the Air Force is succesful in shifting 
Boeing bomber manufacture to the 
Middle West it will mean the beginning 
of industrial decentralization of the en- 
tire Pacific Coast.” 


Reviewed in brief, here is the situa- 
tion. Boeing in Seattle currently has 
about 25,000 in its work force. This is 
somewhat above normal because of 
efforts to catch up with production de- 
layed by a strike last year. At present the 
only major military planes being built 
in Seattle are the C-97 and B-50 types. 
However, experimental B-47 Stratojets 
have been built in Seattle, but actual 
production is just beginning in Wichita. 
The Seattle plant has a skilled force al- 
ready in being, whereas it is obvious 
from reports that recruitment in the 
Wichita area is involving difficulties. 
Of great significance is the fact that the 
big engineering staff developed by Boe- 
ing in its many years of operation, from 
whence has flowed the designs for and 
production techniques of successively 
successful B-17’s, B-29’s and others to 
the “last word” B-47 Stratojet, is in 
Seattle. Axiomatically, it can’t be moved 
without very serious breakage. 

Naturally, Seattle is alarmed by the 
prospect of losing a large part of one 
of its biggest and long established pay- 
rolls. Alarmed, yes, but more disgusted 
and angry, too, with being told that the 
idea is to abandon it to potential in- 
vaders as unworthy of the cost of de- 
fense. 

The answer to that “defeatist” phil- 
osophy of the Air Force, as it is termed 
with even stronger language, is given 
thus by Northwest business and political 
leaders: 

“If the Pacific Coast is weak in de- 
fense, strengthen the defense! Don't 
run away! The West is just as much a 
part of the United States as Kansas or 
any other state.” 

What's behind the proposed pons 

sound 


tion shift? Is it a sincere an 
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strategic move tor the sole purpose of 
putting a range of mountains and a 
thousand miles between bomber plant 
and frontier boundaries? 

High ranking industrialists who have 
dug beneath the surface are blunt in 
their appraisals. They laugh off with 
scorn the vulnerability theory in this 
age of fast, far-flying heavy bombers. 
In essence, here is their analysis: 

“This is a far reaching plot to take 
military production out of the hands of 
private industrial plants operated on a 
free enterprise principle and to place 
such production in government-owned 
plants and with the ultimate end of 
controlling, step by step, all phases of 
design, production, inspection and test- 
ing. It is a move stemming from the 
bottom up, rather from the top down, 
and motivated by a ‘brass bureaucracy’ 
centering around Wright field in Ohio, 
the procurement heart of the Air Force. 

“It is a move having all the evil as- 
pects of bureaucracy building through 
expansion of controls, motivated by 
strong desire to enhance personal pres- 
tige, position, job security and power. 
It is a movement to put government in 
business still deeper and will bring with 
it rigidities and inefficiencies that all 
too often attend government enterprise. 

“The proposed Boeing production 
shift is only the ‘guinea pig’ case which, 
if allowed to materialize, will certainly 
lead to other production shifts to the 
‘less vulnerable’ mid-continent of other 
West Coast aircraft plants, with the 
way then paved for sifting other in- 
dustries deemed vital to defense.” 

Seattle does not intend to take it ly- 
ing down. 

Nor does Western industry intend to 
take it lying down, as indicated in the 
prompt and vigorous denunciation by 
the Oregon governor. 

Here is the way the defense is shaping 
up. 
Top - ranking Seattle industrialists 
have formed a fighting committee to 
do the steering. Popular support is be- 
ing rallied in a large city-wide com- 
mittee headed by Thomas J. Bannan, 
president of Western Gear Works, as 
active head. Mayor William Devin is 
titular honorary head, but a by no 
means inactive one. Governor Arthur 
B. Langlie likewise, in good fighting 
fettle, holds the honorary chairmanship 
of a state-wide committee; he prompt- 
ly put the long distance ueibans to 
work to outline the situation to and seek 
the support of neighboring governors. 
Joseph Drumheller, leading Spokane 
business man, is active head of the state- 
wide committee. 

Fanning rapidly outward, the for- 
mation of an Alaska committee and an 
Oregon committee are already in mo- 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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' If you handle small parts and products of 
. or big assemblies 


/ / weighing tons — there is a Webb overhead 
conveyor which will cut your handling costs. 


We build overhead conveyors in 2”, 3”, 4” 
and 6” sizes. The two inch “Junior” is a 
champion in knocking out high handling costs 
in small parts and assemblies. The 3” and 4” 
are of progressively greater capacity—and 
the 6”, equipped with a double load bar, 
will carry nearly 5,000 pounds per single 
hook load. 


In thirty years that we have been building 
conveyors into industry, Jervis B. Webb engi- 
neering skill and experience has gained a 
wide reputation for quality unexcelled—for 
important savings in manufacturing and 
assembly costs. 


Let us show you what can be done in dollars 
saved in your own plant. 


Write for our Overhead Conveyor Catalog 


COMPANY 


OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CONVEYOR ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 





you can put a Bruning Whiteprinter anywhere! 


BRUNING WHITEPRINTER 
VOLUMATIC MODEL 93 


Other Bruning Products 
you should know: 
Drafting Machines 
Sensitized Papers 

and Cloth 

Tracing Papers 
Erasing Machines 
Drafting Room Furniture 
Drafting Equipment 
and Supplies 
Surveying Instruments 
many others 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON 


The modern design of a Bruning Whiteprinter 
makes it a self-contained unit. All it needs is an 
electric connection ... and you are ready to 
produce sharp, crisp, black-on-white prints from 
your tracings . . . or anything typed, printed, or 
written or drawn in pencil or ink. Bruning White- 
printers operate quietly. They require no plumbing 
connections and no ventilation ducts. Therefore 
they can be placed almost anywhere in your plant 
or office . . . at great saving on installation costs. 

Add to this the savings of time and convenience 
—and the fast, uniform production of Bruning 
Whiteprinters. Then you can see why more and 
more firms are turning to BW, for better prints 
at lower costs. 

There is a Bruning Whiteprinter model for every 
volume of work. 


=| | Send today for literature describing how 
you, too, can profit by using BW Copies. See 
for yourself why the BW System is the answer 
to your own copying needs. No obligation. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
4704-26 WEST MONTROSE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. HOUSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


See Bruning Office Copying Systems Exhibit in spaces 12 and 14 at the National Business Show, 
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SEATTLE REGIONAL REVIEW 
(Continued from Page 73) 

tion and united support of the 11 West- 
ern states will be pushed just as fast as 
Organizational work can go forward. A 
“war chest” of from $75,000 to $100,- 
000 is being raised by popular subscrip- 
tion through the Seattle committee to 
extend the campaign on a national basis, 
Boeing labor through the Aero Mechan- 
ics union has billboarded the city to 
arouse public support. 


The Wichita plant, to which the Air 
Force “brass bureaucracy” would trans- 
fer the B-47 construction: from ‘“‘vul- 
nerable’’ Seattle, is, with a very minor 
exception, a wholly owned government 
plant. That fact is not too clear to many 
not directly connected with the aircraft 
industry. It is but one of several large 
_— in the mid-continent region built 

y the government for aircraft produc- 
tion in World War II. The government 
still owns others of these besides Wich- 
ita. Production in the government- 
owned Wichita plant will be less both- 
ersome to the Air Force; they will have 
more control; more power; over labor 
as well as other elements. 


The question before the industrial 
West is obviously: “Do we want our 
production shifted into government- 
owned plants in the Middle West under 
the guise of West Coast vulnerability, 
or do we want to maintain a free econo- 
my with every part of the nation de- 
fended by all the people?” 


Henry J. Kaiser, industrialist of 
ship building and construction fame, 
dropped in to Seattle in August and re- 
vealed that a survey was being made by 
his automobile company in the Puget 
Sound area looking toward possible 
establishment of an assembly plant 
nearby as part of an overall decentrali- 
zation move designed to cut costs and 
aid in Western industrial development. 


While here Kaiser took a crack at the 
Air Force for proposing removal of the 
Boeing production to the Middle West, 
saying that such a move would cause a 
permanent loss of invaluable “know 
how.” 


Three suits have been filed by dairy 
farmers in the Portland area, charging 
that gases released by the Clark County 
plant of the Aluminum Co. of America 
at Vancouver, Washington, have killed 
and injured vegetation and animals. 
Damages of $858,000 are asked. Simi- 
lar complaints of pollution by other 
Northwest aluminum plants are heard 
from time to time and further actions 
are within the realm of conjecture. 

New business calling for the rebuild- 
ing of 400 refrigerator cars for the Fruit 
Growers Express and Western Fruit Ex- 
press has caused an upturn in operations 
of the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. at 
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Renton, a small city lying about 15 
miles south of Seattle proper. This is 
a $1,800,000 program and will hold 
a payroll of about 450 men in the plant 
that was active in the production of 
fighting tanks during the war and which 
supplies a good percentage of the equip- 
ment used by Western logging indus- 
tries. 

Looking north, renewed hopes for an 
ultimate rail link between Seattle and 
Alaska, long in the conjectural stage, 
are found in a congressional bill just 
reported on favorably by committee. 
The bill would provide for survey work, 
location, engineering and negotiations 
with Canada looking toward a rail link 
which would make use of the Pacific 
Great Eastern line which has about 347 
miles of line now from a point about 
40 miles north of Vancouver, B. C., 
to Quesnel and is now slowly building 
to a junction at Prince George. Propo- 
nents of the rail link point to its defense 
values in serving Alaska in the event of 
invasion by the Arctic route. The route 
has already been surveyed in detail by 
the U. S. Army Engineers. 

Meantime, much government money 
continues to pour into Alaska under the 
general heading of defense, although 
there is widespread protest that the ef- 
forts fall far short of giving adequate 
protection to this outpost area of new 
strategic importance with the advent of 
the long-range bomber and air traffic. 

Other government money is bolster- 

ing the Pacific Northwest in very im- 
portant ways. Two great government 
dams are in the building on the Colum- 
bia River system and mammoth en- 
gineering works which open the arid 
Eastern and Central parts of Washing- 
ton to irrigation and development are 
moving ahead rapidly. On top of this, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has re- 
vealed a continuation of current expan- 
sion of the great Hanford works with 
new construction in the making amount- 
ing to $84,000,000. About $18,000,000 
of that amount will be spent during the 
balance of the current year. As of July, 
about 5000 construction workers were 
employed at Hanford. This force has 
been declining for a time, and may go 
still lower, but AEC Chairman David E. 
Lilienthal has now indicated that the 
employment trend is likely to be re- 
versed from this point on. 
_ Other government money is moving 
into ship repair and Puget Sound yards 
will participate. The urge now is to re- 
pair military-type auxiliary vessels in 
the Maritime Commission’s reserve 
fleet. In this overall program, the “cut” 
of the Puget Sound yards will not be 
great, but shipping officials feel that 
€ven a minor program will be a great 
help in holding together the trained 
Personnel available in the region. 
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WHAT DO You WANT 


DEGREASING SOLVENT 


? 


UTMOST STABILITY 
and EASE of CONTROL ? 


Then you want PERM-A-CLOR—the most 
highly stabilized degreasing solvent. As to 
Control—simple titration measures service 
condition. 


TOP ECONOMY ? 


For over-all degreasing economy and complete 
assurance even under most adverse conditions, 
no other solvent equals PERM-A-CLOR. 
For average use, TRIAD, the competitively 
priced stabilized trichlorethylene solvent, with 
Detrex service, will save you money. 


HIGH SPEED @ 


PERM-A-CLOR and TRIAD are unsurpassed 
in speed of degreasing. 


THOROUGH CLEANING @ 


It's PERM-A-CLOR and TRIAD again—for 
perfect oil and grease removal from all 


Zi i\\ kinds of metal products. 
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SAFETY ? 


PERM-A-CLOR and TRIAD are non-flam- 
mable, non-explosive and truly safe for 
your equipment, products and personnel. 


Write for complete information on these outstanding 
degreasing solvents and the advantages of Detrex 
free customer service. 


DETREX ha 
BOX 501, DETROIT 32, MICH. CED 


/ OLTREX \ 





REGIONAL REVIEWS 


Continental Divide 


Metal Mining Industry Needs a 
Revitalization; Seeks Subsidy 


Mining industry, the backbone of Colorado economy, is on 
the rocks. Question is: shall it discontinue, or be subsidized? 


ENVER. — With the well-oiled 
D campaign to win Federal subsi- 
dies for metal mining steam- 
rollering along merrily, the high coun- 
try up and down the Continental Divide 
entered the autumn feeling pretty cocky. 
Bumper crops that even exceeded 
1948's record totals had filled the socks 
of some 65 per cent of the area’s resi- 
dents with plenty of spondulicks. The 
oil industry continued to look like it 
had moved in to stay. After lengthy so- 
journs in Pennsylvania, Texas and the 
Mid-Continent, not to mention Cali- 
fornia, and from the Mexican border 
to the Arctic Circle the search for pe- 
troleum had spread over the high plains 
country and into beds of long-forgotten 
seas hidden away between the moun- 
tain ranges. 

The metal mining people had cause 
to clamor for a subsidy, in the palatable 
guise of a huge stockpile. With agricul- 
ture punch drunk from government- 
supported crops and plenty of other im- 
portant industries sucking the mammary 
glands of the government, miners had 
a case and felt that the time had come 
to get their share. Uniting behind the 
O'Mahoney bill, the West's Senators 
and Congressmen threw everything they 
had into the fight for a huge stockpiling 
program. Some picturesque language 
was thrown in, too, including this from 
Colorado's Senator Ed Johnson: 


Cry Wolf 

“We have heard the cry of wolf for 
so long that we pay small attention 
when someone tells us that an indus- 
try is in deep distress. 

“This time it is the real McCoy. The 
mining industry, which, from earliest 
days, has been the backbone of Colo- 
rado economy, is on the rocks. 
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“Unless something is done, almost 
all mining in the state will be discon- 
tinued. The United States has got to 
make up its mind whether we want to 
continue this industry or abandon it. 

“If it be abandoned, the mines will 
cave and fill with water, which will re- 
quire a tremendous dead expenditure if 
at any time, such as a war crisis, we 
attempt to revive them. 


Shaky Defense 
“Metals play a vital part in our na- 
tional defenses. In fact, an adequate 
national defense is built on sand unless 
it provides for an adequate supply of 
metals ready to go into the war plants. 


“We should develop our mineral re- 
sources now and build a tremendous 
stockpile to be used for any future 
emergency.” 

Nobody could deny the plain com- 
mon sense in Senator Johnson's plea, 
nor the need for some sort of shot-in- 
the-arm to revitalize me‘.l mining. It 
was a cinch that this proble:n would get 
attention from the Western States Dem- 
ocratic Conference in San Francisco. 

The fact that Yugoslavia's dictator, 
Marshall Tito, asked, at this particu- 
lar moment, for a $25,000,000 loan to 
develop his country’s lead, zinc and cop- 
per mines played neatly into the hands 
of the Western metals block. The fact 
that we already are importing zinc from 
Tito’s country, while American mines 
are virtually idle, doesn’t look good to 
Congress — which is likely to grant 
Tito’s request and then toss a bone to 
the West in the form of a nice stock- 
piling program. 

In the welter of words flying back 
and forth, some of the most telling 
words described what happens to the 


10 cents a pound price of zinc before it 
gets to the producer of the metal. As 
Lee Casey of the Rocky Mountain News 
pointed out: 

“Zinc mined in the Lake County 
(Leadville) district is sent to ore of 
two concentration mills in Leadville. 
The concentrate is freighted to’ Ama- 
rillo, Texas, for distillation at a cost 
of around $36 a ton. It then becomes 
zinc spelter. The price of — is fixed 
at St. Louis, as the price of lead is fixed 
at New York and that of copper in Con- 
necticut. So the cost of a mythical trip 
to St. Louis is deducted from what zinc 
otherwise would bring to Amarillo. In- 
stead of 10 cents a pound, the Lead- 
ville producer is lucky if his actual re- 
turn is as much as 342 cents. 

They can’t figure out if it is part of 
the mining industry or part of the pe- 
troleum industry, but whatever the shale 
oil industry is, don’t underestimate its 
potential and don’t sniff it off as some- 
thing you'll bother to check up on ten 
or twenty years from now. You may be 
using its products in your own manu- 
facturing processes within another five 
years. A lot of smart manufacturers are 
using test batches already. 


Miracle Material 

The amount of petroleum-like hydro- 
carbons awaiting recovery in the shale 
beds of Western Colorado in the vicin- 
ity of Rifle is too big a figure to interest 
anybody. Nobody believes it. Yet the 
process of getting this oil out of the 
rock that burns isn’t complicated—the 
Swedes and the Irish and various other 
peoples have been extracting shale oil 
for years and making a good thing of it. 
But they didn’t know the half of it. 
And the miracle raw material of the 
future may be shale oil. 
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“The right sort of federal assistance, 

ssibly including tariff protection, 
would stimulate production at Silverton, 
Ouray and Gilman as well as Leadville. 
As Will Rogers once said, ‘Let’s try to 
help them, even if they aren’t Arme- 
nians.’ ”’ 


Building for New Era 

Denver's good government has un- 
tangled one of the knots industrialists 
had struggled with in vain. The anti- 
quated building code has totally stran- 
gled the use of modern materials within 
the city limits. It seemed that the in- 
terests who wrote the silly code in the 
first place were on their toes to keep 
anybody from changing it. Two gen- 
erations of lumbermen had railed in 
vain against the code’s stipulation that 
all houses must be “fireproof” in the 
sense they represent profitable patron- 
age of the brick industry. The fact that 
Denver's dry climate is ideal for wood 
and that a good frame house will last 
for a hundred years didn’t make any 
difference. 

But now see what has happened. 

“If a wall of cheese would perform 
as well as a wall of brick, the cheese 
wall could be put up under Denver's 


new building code,” says C. J. Conroy, WITH FVERY UNIT YOU SHIP? 

a realtor and member of the commis- ’ 

sion which spent 18 months drafting 

the new code. | High costs in shipping and crating mean 
The new code is based on perform- 

ance, strength and safety, rather than needless profit-loss to you. 

such specifications as “brick” and = 


“Douglas fir.” If a new material has i That's why every executive should investigate 
the qualities required for good construc- 


Gen & can fee etiiiend, TF 4 chaet eacl Martin Wirebounds. Their advantages include: 
warehouse will do the trick, it isn’t 


necessary to build a brick warehouse— e Minimum damage claims 
not any more, in Denver. 


However, the whole job hasn’t been e Low purchase price 


done yet. The commission is having its e Reduces shipping-crating labor 
troubles trying to modernize the por- 


tions of the building code that pertain e Less storage and warehousing cost 
to electric wiring, plumbing, heating, : : 
gas fitting and installation of elevators. Get the story—stop profit-leakage! Call in a 
Obviously, in this realm the builder runs : 

into seaeaeedind labor groups which have Martinman now. 

secured legal backing for practices that \ 

have some merit in quality and safety 


but often constitute needlessly expen- Container Perfection 
sive construction practices and the use 


means Product Protection 
of materials that are needlessly costly ; 
compared to satisfactory substitutes now 
available. But the progress made so far 
is encouraging and a few inroads have 


been made on even the electricians and _ —} iT Ue ae ty BROTHERS 


plumbers. 


Incidentally, anybody contemplating LI Vote Lo 


any construction would do well to re- 11655 EAST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
member that designs must be approved 

by the board of examiners and appeals TL nesl a eee ea 

as complying with standards set in the 

code. Rapid reports are promised, since 

fa sities PLANTS: Oakland, Oregon © Whittier, Calif. © Toledo, Ohio 
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Utah Advocates Federal Economy; 
Government Eliminates 1700 Jobs 


And still Uncle Sam holds Utah record as number one employer; 
Weber River project is good lesson in political psychology. 


have been clamoring for the fed- 

eral government to reduce expen- 
ditures had a chance to demonstrate 
their sincerity or insincerity when the 
announcement of the cutback in military 
civilian employment reminded them of 
a fact that has been pushed into the 
background since the end of hostilities. 
That obscure fact is that the U.S. mili- 
tary is still the largest single employer 
of civilians in this area. 


Si LAKE CITY—Utahns who 


Healthy Reaction 

The reaction was surprisingly cour- 
ageous. No one rushed into the public 
prints to denounce the retrenchment. 
And a few hardy souls stepped forward 
to publicly applaud the action, which 
will wipe out approximately 1700 jobs 
in northern Utah. Those who expressed 
approval of the cutback included the 
governor, a U.S. senator and a chamber 
of commerce secretary. 


Gov. J. Bracken Lee, who has de- - 


servedly acquired a reputation of say- 
ing what he thinks no matter how un- 
popular it might be among his constit- 
uents, expressed the opinion that both 
the nation and the state would benefit 
in the long-run from the personnel re- 
duction. Senator Arthur V. Watkins 
(R., Utah) observed that Congress is 
demanding retrenchment and that the 
military should cooperate. 


Ezra J. Fjeldsted, secretary of the Og- 
den Chamber of Commerce, was not 
exactly happy over the curtailment, for 
the military establishments are concen- 
trated around Ogden. But he philosoph- 
ically accepted the paring as inevitable 
and said it should serve as a prod to pri- 
vate industry to create new productive 
jobs to replace the shrinking military 
employment. 
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One consolation to the area in which 
the military establishments are located 
(Weber and Davis counties) is Con- 
gressional approval of the $69,500,000 
Weber River reclamation project. Mr. 
Fjeldsted opined that this project will 
permit a development in those two 
counties, both agriculturally and indus- 
trially, that will boost income from 
$100,000,000 annually to $300,000,000 
annually. 

The prospective beneficiaries of that 
project are still a little puzzled as to 
just how they got it through Congress 
so quickly and without opposition. Up 
until a few months ago the sponsors 
and Reclamation Bureau people were 
thinking in terms of a few million at 
a time. But Senator Watkins made a hur- 
ried visit home to inform them that Con- 
gress was thinking in terms of large pub- 
lic works projects and that it would be 
easier to get approval for the entire proj- 
ect than for a unit costing a few million 
dollars. The sponsors changed the play, 
tried for a touchdown instead of a first 
down and scored without encountering 
a tackler. 


Uncle Still First 


Civilian employment at the four ma- 
jor military depots in the state at the 
time the cutback was announced was 
approximately 13,800, more than twice 
the number on the payroll of Geneva 
Steel Co., which is the state’s largest 
single private employer. The reduction 
will eliminate 1700 of these jobs, leav- 
ing about 12,000. Thus the military will 
continue, until further large curtail- 
ments are made, to be the state’s No. 1 
employer. 

The shrinkage in government jobs 
was accompanied by the closing of two 
private plants involving some 500 
workers. The recently completed Ideal 
cement plant at Devil's Slide was shut 


down because of a lagging demand and 
accumulating unsold stocks. And the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. an- 
nounced that it would shut down its 
Murray lead smelter October 1, for an 
indefinite period. Reports are that the 
plant will be permanently abandoned, 
inasmuch as it has not been able for 
years to get enough ores for continuous 
operation. It started operating in 1902. 


Industrial Shift 


Some of the 250 men let out by the 
shutdown will be absorbed at the com- 
pany’s $3,500,000 copper anode casting 
plant now under construction being 
jointly built by AS&R and Kennecott 
Copper Corp. 


The nonferrous metals industry in 
this area, it is now apparent, will get by 
for the time being without a wage in- 
crease. But there will be no reduction in 
scales, as some of the operators have 
proposed. All agreements reached thus 
far call for a continuation of the old 
wage rates and there have been enough 
settlements on this basis to establish a 
pattern. Actually the operators had no 
expectation that they would be able to 
get the bargaining agents to agree toa 
cut. The proposal was advanced more 
as a defense against increases than as a 
serious bid to reduce wages. 


But despite the fact that the mining 
industry is holding the wage line, the 
general pattern in the area is still mod- 
erately upward. AFL unions have been 
quietly winning increases in numerous 
industries, varying the amount with 
what the labor negotiators think the pat- 
ticular employer can or will pay. In some 
instances the increases have been s0 
small that they constitute only a token 
victory for the workers but in other in- 
stances they have ranged -from nine to 
15 cents per hour. 
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Lifeline for Western Industry 


Western steel—and the hundreds of industries it 
supports— needs a close-up supply of iron ore. 

To assure the West a stable steel source, Kaiser 
Steel developed its own rich iron ore deposit at Eagle 
Mountain, California ... which supplies Fontana’s 
blast furnaces with 3,000 tons a day by way of one wealth to the West! 


of the nation’s shortest iron hauls. There is enough 
ore in this deposit to last for more than 60 years. 


More evidence of the unsurpassed resources of the 
West’s only integrated independent steel plant... 
which is bringing more industry, more jobs, more 


It's good business to do business with 


iser Steel 


built to serve the West 


PROMPT, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY AT COMPETITIVE PRICES - plates - continuous weld pipe + electric weld pipe * hot rolled strip 
hot rolled sheet + alloy bars + carbon bars « structural shapes « cold rolled strip + cold rolled sheet « special bar sections * semi-finished steels 
Pig iron + coke oven by-products + For details and specifications, write: KAISER STEEL CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND, SEATTLE 
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CANNERY FIRE—A $250,000 fire destroyed two waterfront fish 
canneries at Cordova recently. 


NAVY AIR CONTRACT—U. S. Navy and Transocean Airlines 
have entered into contract for one year, whereby the airline will 
transport personnel and material by air between Seattle and points 
in the Aleutian chain. 


NEW SHIP SERVICE TO ALASKA—Alaska Ship Lines, Inc., is a 
newly organized firm planning to operate the 2800 ton steamship 
Asa Lathrop between Seattle and Haines, to connect with truck 
service over the Alaska Highway. Alaska Freight Lines, a concern 
aperating trucks between Seattle and Alaska, recently started tug- 
and-barge service between Haines and Prince Rupert. 


200-TON PULP MILL—Meetings have been held in Sitka on the 
project of establishing a 200-ton dissolving pulp mill on the Med- 
vetcha River delta, close to Sitka. Housing problem was a major 
subject of discussion. The Alaska Industrial Corp. has obtrined 23 
acres of land within Sitka city limits for the purpose of furnishing 
the basis of 100 to 200 units. The firm is trying to stimulate local 
interests in undertaking a development. 


$70,000,000 PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM—The U. S. Senate has 
approved a bill authorizing a $70,000,000 public works program to 
aid in settlement of Alaska. 


COASTWISE ALASKA SHIP SERVICE — Coastwise Line has 
started a Puget Sound-to-Alaska steamship service with two ships, 
the Joel Chandler Harris and James Lick. They will operate from 
Long Beach and San Francisco to Seattle, and from there to Alaska. 


PLACER TIN IN ALASKA — U. S. Bureau of Mines reports a 
finding of an appreciable amount of placer tin in Alaska. No lode 
tin of commercial grade has yet been found, but enough placer tin 
was located to warrant a government survey. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS—Slater Construction Co., Fair- 
banks, has been awarded a $174,000 contract for a mess hall in 
Alaska. The Albuquerque District Corps of Engineers has con- 
tracted with Haddock Engineers, Ltd., of Oceanside, Calif., for 
Alaska troop housing and facilities amounting to $879,767. 


pare ) 


FREEZING, STORAGE PLANT SOLD — The Nogales freezing 
and storage plant has been sold to Louis Bilbao, a Nogales theatre 
operator. The plant, which processes seafood from the Gulf of 
California, employs about 100 persons during the winter season. 


PERLITE PLANT EXPANDS—Western Perlite Corp., Phoenix. 
has bought the perlite processing facilities of Perlite Corp., also 
Phoenix. New equipment will be combined with parent firm's opera- 
tions to increase volume production of concrete and plaster aggregate. 


US Gir. 


HOT AIRCRAFT ENGINE—A new aircraft engine, XT-37-1, a 
Turbodyne developed at the Turbodyne Corp., a Northrop sub- 
sidiary, is believed by the Air Force to be the world’s most powerful 
engine. Only two of them will be required to power the 100-ton 
B035 Flying Wing bomber, instead of the four piston engines now 
required. 


SUGAR PURCHASE — California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. has purchased 10,000 tons of Cuban raw sugar at a reported 


price of $5.90 per hundred, to be processed in the Crockett, Calif., 
refinery. 


AIR EXPRESS—Air Express International, Inc., with Western 
offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles, has been authorized by 
Civil Aeronautics Board to act as an air freight forwarder. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS EXPANDS — Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. soon will launch a $250,000 building expansion program at its 
Oxnard works. Major portion of the program will include a manu- 
facturing building with 40,000 square feet, an office building, a 
foundry, and an experimental engineering building. 


NEW AIRCRAFT MATERIAL—Narmco, Inc., San Diego, has 
invented and is manufacturing a “multiwaved’’ aluminum foil core 
which is used between two sheets of laminated fiberglass to make a 
sandwich type construction material for airplanes. Estimates have 
it that this material could have 30 per cent of an airplane's weight 
as well as 30 per cent of the plane’s cost. 


NEW INSTRUMENT LAB—Jack Aviation Corp., a new firm in 
San Diego, formed by William S. Jack, former president of Jack & 
Heintz Co., Cleveland, is building a precision instrument laboratory 
and factory at Solano Beach. Plans develop to take on 600 employees. 


NAVY ELECTRONICS LAB—Construction has been started on 
the first unit of a Navy electronic laboratory at Point Loma. This first 


part of the building plan is costing $1,153,360 of the Navy's planned 
$5,000,000 program. 


FOOD PROCESSING FIRM—Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New 
York, has acquired C. E. Howard & Co., 9001 Rayo Ave., South 
Gate, and will manufacture stainless steel dairy and food processing 
equipment, evaporators, etc., under the name of C. E. Howard Corp. 


NAME CHANGE—The corporate name of Leon Finch, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, has been changed to American-Marietta Company of Calif. 


24,000,000 POUNDS OF PIGS—War Aésets has agreed to accept 
from Permanente Metals—in lieu of cash to meet the down payment 
of $1,800,000 on the three plants Kaiser has just negotiated for, plus 
interest and rentals payable prior to June 30, 1950—24;000,000 lbs. 
of aluminum pig or ingot at prevailing market price, or a total of 
$3,840,000. The Munitions Board has classified aluminum pig as a 
strategic and critical material and in accordance with Congressional 
authorization, has advised War Assets to accept aluminum pig for 
national defense stockpiling. 


AUTOMOBILE RADIATORS—Volume production of automobile 
radiators will soon be undertaken for the first time in California in 
order to supply Ford Motor Co.’s Western assembly plants. Modine 
Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wisc., has acquired a plant at Whittier, 
where it expects to furnish radiators to assembly lines at the Ford 
factories at Long Beach, and Richmond, Calif., and Dallas, Texas, 
and to the Lincoln-Mercury plant at Los Angeles. Initial produc- 
tion rate will be $3,000,000 annually. 


CALO DOG FOOD EXPANDS—Calo Dog Food Co. is expand- 
ing into a new building at 1530 E. 12th St., Oakland. Warehouse 
and office space are included. 


PACIFIC PUMPS EXPANDS—Industrial property at 5706 Bickett 
St., Huntington Park, has been sold to Pacific Pumps, Inc., of Dresser 
Industries, Inc. Property includes about two and one-half acres, im- 
proved with a plant containing about 52,000 sq. ft. In excess of 
$750,000 is involved. 


FREIGHT TRANSPORT BUYS—Freight Transport Co. has pur- 
chased the property of the Southern Counties Gas Co. on Atlantic 
and Violet streets, Los Angeles, comprising about two acres, im- 
proved with over 25,000 square feet of building area, at a price of 
$140,000. LeRoy D. Owen, industrial property specialist, handled 
these three transactions last listed. 


CAL PRODUCTS CO. MOVES—Cal Products Co. has moved to 
2132 Sacramento St., Los Angeles, where they will have 14,000 sq. 
ft. building in which to make soaps, detergents, and industrial clean- 
ing compounds. 


UY 


WAREHOUSE FIRE — Mathews Produce Company's Number 2 
warehouse at Greeley suffered about $10,000 damage in a recent fire. 


GOODYEAR WAREHOUSE IN DENVER — Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. is expanding Denver facilities by construction of a new 
district office and warehouse at 1030 W. Third Ave. at a cost of about 
$150,000. It will serve as headquarters for the company's operations 
in Colorado and parts of New Mexico, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming. 
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WESTERN INDUSTRY’s 
2nd ANNUAL REVIEW AND FORECAST ISSUE 


Out Jan.1... Forms Close Dec. 5 ... Reserve Your Space NOW! 


Nearly 9,000 topflight plant executives in presented in WI’s 2nd Annual Review & 
the Western half of the United States will Forecast number. 
read this issue avidly, because it will contain: 


This issue will have permanent reference 

1. A series of overall Western and individual area value. It is your opportunity to identify 

SOmDAED CoNeNNED. yourself as an important factor in the West- 

2. Le 26 Sen ern industrial economy—to tell your sales 

Gutere trends. or service story to this great market. Take 

- Analytical comparison of Western manufacturing advantage of this op portunity by sending 

methods with those of the East and Middle West, your space reservation NOW, stating 

wie Coonnent oF Catare fronds. whether bleed and color. Call our nearest 

Be doubly sure your contributions to indus- district manager if you wish more complete 
trial development and progress are adequately _—sinformation. 


WESTERN INDUSTRY + Sin'rrancisco's, catirornia 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE LOS ANGELES OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


R. C. Williams, District Mgr. Clarence G. Beardslee, Dist. Mgr. A. C. Petersen, Dist. Mer. 
609 Mission St., ‘San Francisco $ 3757 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5 3423 Prairie Ave., Brookfield, Ill. 
Telephone ¥Ukoa 2-4343 Telephone Fitzroy 9462 Telephone Brookfield $32 


NEW YORK OFFICE CLEVELAND OFFICE 


Franklin B. L: . Dist. Mgr. Richard C. Burns, Dist. Mer. 
Weston Road, rgetown, Conn. 7708 Deerfield Dr., Cleveland 29, O. 
Telephone Georgetown, 374 Tuxedo 5-1848 
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“For roofing, stucco, asphalt, brick, 
| look in here and find ‘em quick.” 


“| don’t leave town for our supplies 
‘Cause Classified lists local buys.” 


You'll find ’most every supplier you'll ever 
need... right here in town... listed in your 
handy classified telephone directory. When 
you're ready to buy, find it fast in the 
Yellow Pages. Just as other buyers will find 
your products fast, too, when you advertise 
in Classified. 


You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 


the Pacific Telephone Gs) and telegraph Company 


THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


PULP PLANT PLANNED—Potlach Forests, Inc., is planning a 
pulp plant at Lewiston, at a cost in excess of $12,000,000. This 
Idaho's first pulp mill, would employ about 300 persons and tum 
out initial pulp production of 230 tons per day. 


UNION FORCES MINE SHUTDOWN-—Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining and Concentrating Co. has shut down completely because of 
a strike in an affiliated smelter, causing layoff of the firm's 1,000 
employees. 


TUNGSTEN MINE STARTS UP—Commercial production of tung- 
sten has started at Ace Gold Mines, Inc. mine on the south fork of 
Clearwater River near Fall Creek. Felix C. Funke, Lewiston, is 
company secretary-treasurer. 


POWER LINE HALTED—Federal Judge Chase A. Clark has issued 
a temporary restraining order on Idaho Power Co. to stop trespassing 
on public domain and cease construction of a $3,000,000 transmis. 
sion line to connect the firm's generating facilities between Boise 
and American Falls, and the new dam now under construction at 
Bliss. 


MONTANA 


FERTILIZER FIRM INCORPORATED — Westates Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Inc., has filed articles of incorporation in Helena, 
with capitalization of $7,500,000. Incorporators are Everett Saltar, 
Ritzville, Wash.; Russell Manger, Livingston, Mont., and E. Murray 
Barrett, Spokane. The firm has announced plans to construct a fer- 
tilizer plant in Pasco, at an estimated cost of $16,000,000. The frm 
will manufacture ingredients for fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, 
weed killers, gypsum wallboard, lath, plaster products, and cement 
products. The firm, whose home office is in White Sulphur Springs, 
has assumed control of Northwest Gypsum of Colfax, Wash., with 
deposits in Idaho. Planned operations in four states are: a $16,000,- 
000 fertilizer (synthetic ammonia) plant in Pasco, Wash.; a 
$100,000 quarry and gypsum processing plant estimated at around 
$700,000 near White Sulphur Springs, and a $600,000 potash pro- 
cessing plant near Marysville, Utah. Instrumental in this venture is 
a thought expressed by L. Lore Watts, Spokane consulting engineer, 
who filed articles of incorporation: ““The average annual consumption 
of fertilizer in the United States is nine pounds per acre; in Germany 
it is 90 pounds.” 


POULSON PULP PLANT—Idaho Montana Pulp & Paper Co. is 
to build a 100-ton-a-day capacity sulphate pulp mill to make news- 
print on the corporation's mill property at Poulson. 


NEW CORP.—South Butte Mining & Milling Co., Butte, recently 
incorporated in Montana, may issue $50,000 capital stock. Elden 
Emmett, Agnes Osenbrug, and Harold G. Burgess, all of Butte, 
are the incorporators. 


COLUMBIA FALLS SAWMILL—A new sawmill, operated by Earl 
Wagner, has started up in Columbia Falls. The new mill employs 
about 30 men on two shifts. It is adjacent to the Rocky Mountain 
Lumber Co., just west of Columbia Falls. 


ANACONDA COPPER ENLARGES FERTILIZER PLANT—Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. has completed at Anaconda, Mont., a new 
contact sulphuric acid plant with rated capacity of 150 tons per day. 
Additional equipment has been installed in the present treble supet- 
phosphate plant to use this acid; result is that Anaconda’s produc- 
tion of treble superphosphate will nearly double. 


MISSOULA WAREHOUSE FIRE—A $250,000 fire destroyed 4 
Missoula flour warehouse, grain elevator, feed mill, and coal d 
recently. Montana Flour Mills, who lost about 55,000 bushels of 
grain in an 85-foot high elevator, and estimated their loss at “quite 
a bit over $100,000,” will build a complete modern plant to replace 
their former property. 


MERGER CREATES NEW OIL FIRM—Incorporation papers filed 
in Helena show that Richfield Oil Co.’s Helena headquarters absorbed 
the Northwest Development Co., Cheyenne, Wyoming, to form the 
Richland Oil Development Co. Offices are in Helena. Capitalization 
is at $1,500,000. Incorporators are Herbert R. Lewis, president; 
E. J. Preston, Salt Lake City, executive vice president; Dean Hole, 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


600,000 BUSHEL GRAIN ELEVATOR—Scheduled for completion 
on October 1 is a 600,000 bushel Farmers Union grain elevator 00 
Sixth Street southwest. The unit will be 185 feet high. 
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MAGNESITE KILN—A 380-foot magnesite-processing kiln, nine 
and one-half feet in diameter, is planned for installation at the Basic 
Refractories plant at Gabbs. This kiln is expected to produce enough 
magnesite to meet all Basic Refractories demand west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


ANOTHER GABBS PROJECT—Standard Slag Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, now owners of the rights to United States Brucite Corp., 
Luning, has constructed a new plant near Basic Magnesium’s con- 
centrator. Magnesite refractories and probably a special furnace 
cement are among products produced. 


IMPORTANT MINE RULING—Nevada supreme court has ruled 
that mine tailings are classified as personal property and as such are 
not subject to inclusion upon filings of location. 


BIG TOWN FROM LITTLE ATOM GROWS—White Rock City, 
New Mexico, is today a complete city of 4,000 inhabitants. Last 
January it was nothing but the great open spaces with snow, pine 
trees, and mountain air. Built at a cost of $4,000,000 and in eight 
months, this town of more than 450 buildings, including stores, 
shops, school, police, fire station—has everything necessary to a com- 
plete community. Reason is that it is a suburb of Los Alamos, home 
town of the atomic bomb. 


HEAVY FIRE LOSSES—Recent fires in Oregon accounted for: 
Long-Bell mill at Vaughn, with $150,000 damage; Valley Furni- 
ture Co. at Creswell, with $38,000 damage; and Portable Mill at 
Sisters, with $50,000 damage. 


ALCOHOL PLANT LEASED—An experimental industrial alcohol 
plant at Springfield has been leased by War Assets to Charles B. 
Hudson, Jr., William S. Hudson, and Mrs. W. E. Mitchell, all of 
Americus, Georgia, for a period of five years. Plan is to use the 
plant to determine whether production of industrial alcohol from 
wood waste is practicable. Estimated production of alcohol from 
wood waste is 4,000,000 gallons per year. 


FOOD FACTORY FIRE—$35,000 damage was caused in a fire at 
Nu Vita foods factory, Portland, when a defective oil agitator belt 
flew off and allowed the agitator to overheat. 


FREEZER LEASED—-Grigg Bros. have leased the Ontario plant of 
Bridgford Co. They will freeze corn at the rate of 120 tons daily. 


FIBERBOARD DEAL — Fiberboard Products, Inc., has sold the 
newly completed building at S.E. 24th Ave. and Holgate Blvd. to 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. for $642,988, according to county 
records, 


FIBER FLAX MARKET RESEARCH — An experimental project 
aimed at finding new market outlets for Oregon fiber flax has been 
launched at Oregon State College, centered around work done by 
Miss Joan Patterson of the school of home economics in developing 
hand-woven fabrics. She will now work on adapting hand methods 
to power machinery for quantity production, as well as experiment- 
ing with combining linen and Oregon woolen yarns in new com- 
bination materials. In carrying out this project she will use Oregon 

x yarns and materials manufactured by the Salem Linen mills, 
Oregon Flax Textiles, and Flax Recovery, Inc. If a national market 


can be developed, it could easily absorb the bulk of Oregon's fiber 
flax production. 


AGGREGATE PLANT—Smithwick Concrete Products Co. plans 
to construct a $200,000 plant to produce light-weight aggregate 
from expanded shale. New plant will be located adjacent to the 
concrete block operations of the company in Portland. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER WAREHOUSE — International 

‘arvester Co. now has plans out to bid on a new warehouse and 
distribution center on McLoughlin Blvd,, Milwaukee. Main build- 
ing will be a reinforced concrete structure 280 by 207 feet. 
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FOR FASTER 
ASSEMBLY 


Wirebound Boxes and Crates come 

to you as flat mat units, 2/4 assembled. 
Most sizes are ready to pack in less 
than a minute. Wrap-around crate 
illustrated is typical of Wirebound time 
and labor saving designs. See below* 


Time-tested, resilient Wire- 

bounds combine the strength 

of steel with thinner wood. 

Thickness of boards, arrange- 

ment of reinforcing battens, 

style of cleats, and number and 
4 = gauge of wires vary with 

the type and weight of 
product carried. See below* 


Wirebounds reduce tare weight 
33%, provide over-all shipping 
room savings of 25%, slash 
storage requirements 80%, cut 
assembly and packing time 50%. 
Wirebounds will deliver your 
goods safely and at lower cost.* 
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BOXES & CRATES 
FOR LOWER TOTAL SHIPPING COSTS 


60 Wirebound Plants 
throughout the United States 


*Send for free book... contains complete details of Wirebound advan- 
tages, technical features and describes how Wirebounds are designed spe- 
cifically to meet your requirements. Mail coupon today! 


Wirebound Box Manufacturers Assn., Room 606, 609 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
(O Send Booklet of Product Information [] Send a Sales Engineer 
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INSTRUMENTS 


@ This new, efficient in- 
strument is used mainly 
for calibrating low pres- 
sure instruments and other 


THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


NUT GROWERS EXPAND—Northwest Nut Growers have leased 
67,000 sq. ft. of floor space in the General Storage Warehouse on 
Swan Island. Filberts and walnuts from all the cooperatives in Oregon 
and Washington belonging to this organization will be packaged and 
processed for distribution at this location. 


ASTORIA EYES GRAIN BIZ—Astoria is establishing grain storing 
and exporting facilities in a move that gives promise of making it a 
major grain port. Port of Astoria, Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., and 
North Pacific Grain Growers‘ Asso. are cooperating in the venture, 
A contract to provide storage space for 1,500,000 bushels of grain 
has already been signed. Port of Astoria is providing storage space 
and guaranteeing deep water for shipping; Grain Growers’ Asso. is 
providing machinery and equipment; Pillsbury is permitting joint 
use of a leased elevator on pier 1. 

SPAR CO. SOLD—Portland Spar Co. has been sold to Fred E. 
Lockyear Lumber Co., Reedsport. The Reedsport firm is in the busi- 


ness of manufacturing round spars and studs as well as square tim- 
bers 140 feet and longer. 


CHEMICAL LAB BLAST — Krishell Laboratories, Inc., chemical 
testing firm, was recently wrecked by three explosions and a fire. Two 
men working inside the plant, at 1735 S.E. Powell Boulevard, Por- 
land, were severely burned. 


BIG IMPROVEMENT ON THE BROOM—An industrial power 
suction sweeper, the “Modern Witch,” is introduced by Playcraft 
Products Co., Portland. An operator, riding on an attached dolly, 
can clean 35,000 square feet of floor area per hour. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT TOOTHBRUSH—This toothbrush, not much 
larger than a fountain pen, clamps on a pocket or fits milady’s purse. 
It has its own powder in the hollow handle, is produced by Grant 
& Roth Co., Portland, and will be marketed by Dentry Sentry Co. 
ROLL TYPE ALUMINUM AWNINGS—Northwest Tube & Metal 
Fabricators, Portland, are producing roll type aluminum awnings 
for commercial and home installations. 

OYSTER PACKER ENLARGES—Hayes Oyster Co., Bay City, is 
enlarging the processing plant and facilities to raise the payroll from 


‘ resent 25 employees to 150. 
devices. It can be employ- P — 


ed also as a conventional 
manometer for reading 
pressures or vacuums. 


Highly sensitive, the Meriam 
Micromanometer permits 
readings to plus or minus 
001” water pressure. Most 
rugged, and unequalled 
in simplicity. Not the 
least complicated or mys- 
terious, ittcan be han- 
dled successfully by the 
average operator. 


Ask for Bulletin 25 


SALESMANSHIP has 
been dead for 10 years! 


Growing competition makes it imperative that 
management take immediate steps to re-train 
salesmen to again use aggressive selling tactics. 
To supply this need, Rockett Pictures has pro- 
duced a hard hitting Series of eight Sound Slide 
Films titled, “AGGRESSIVE SELLING.” ; 


Designed for easy use by the executive, each film 
delivers complete training on its subject yet re- 
mains fully integrated into the Series. 
The titles are: 
THE MERIAM 1. “The Sleeping Giant"—American 
Salesmanship 
INSTRUMENT CO. “By-Passing Sales Resistance" 
10988 oe Avenue aoe “The Attitude That Gets Business" 
Gvetond . _ ae “What Do You Sell?" 
1418 Wilson Avenue : “Are Prospects Really Different?" 
Sen Marino 8, Call. “Pride in Price" 
“Human Relations in Selling" 
“Close Isn't Closed” 


When may we arrange to screen the Series for you? 


ROCKETT PICTURES, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 
GRANITE 7131 YUKON 2-1394 


in Canada: 
Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal Patent Applied For 


MERIAM 
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REA GRANTS—Rural Electrification Administration has cad 


THE WEST ON ITS WAY 
the oy el loan: to Coos-Curry Electric cooperative, at Coquille, 


$165,000 for extension of electrical service to farming areas. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR, WAREHOUSE BURN — Morrow County 
grain elevator and warehouse, largest in the county and stuffed with 
grain, suffered great damage in a recent fire. 


® Aerial view of Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.'s new plant at 
Salt Lake City, showing shops, crane runway, office, garage. 


OIL LAND PURCHASES—Joint bid of $23,364 by Carter and \CE GMOOTH-ROLLING | 
Continental Oil Companies for 4,150 acres of land in the eastern SERV fill 
Utah oil fields has been accepted. Both firms agree to drill a 7500 gr Hut 
foot test within one year. This is Ute tribal land, under jurisdiction i 

of Fort Duchesne Indian reservation. Carter and Stanolind Oil & AULIUUIUUI 

Gas Co. bid about $500,000 and thereby obtained 16,000 acres of 


RUCK 
land near a producing well at Roosevelt. “pYSH-E-Z 7 FLOOR T 


BECHTEL CONTRACT—Contract has been awarded Bechtel Corp. 

to design and build a multi-million dollar catalytic cracking plant for . 

Salt Lake Refining Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil of Calif. Com- *Fully loaded, PUSH-E-Z starts and 

pletion is scheduled for the end of 1950. rolls twice as easy as an average hand truck 
...as proved by actual tests. These easier 
handling qualities assure more output from 


workers, with far less effort. And 
PUSH-E-Z ruggedness—far beyond the 
call of duty—virtually eliminates your 


truck maintenance and re- 
placement expense. 


Pickling s Fume Destruction PUSH-E-Z construction is 


extra-tough, extra-strong. 


AS fumes rise from pickling tanks, they carry tiny “PULL-E-Z" Truck Platform of 10-gauge steel 
acid drops with them. Up, up they go and finally differs only in running gear from 


is electrically welded to 3- 
settle on cross beams, window frames, overhead hoists, pusHEZ” oe inch rolled aoe frame. 
pipes, electrical fixtures and the like. Then trouble Castered with famous 
starts! Soon the deposited acid begins to eat through FORGEWELDS, which swivel on 


paint-coats right to the bare steel—then rust starts its chrome-steel ball bearings. Casters and 
destructive action. wheels roll on Hyatt roller bearings. 
You can stop this costly cause of rusting by adding High pressure lubrication. Capacity up 
Oakite Composition No. 38 to your pickling solution. ForgeWeld Casters to 6,000 pounds. Prompt aelivery. 
This new additive forms a sturdy foam blanket that traps Laueheotite Write for detailed specifications today. 
the acid fumes in the tank and holds them there. Com- 

plete details on Oakite Composition No. 38 gladly for- COST-SAVING MATERIALS HANDLING PRODUCTS 
warded on request. Write address below. No obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1001 E. First St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. e 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Cal. 


Technical Service Representatives located at San Diego, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Portland and Spokane. Consult local telephone directory. 


Motowlift Service Service ServiceElectric Service Service 
Liftable 


rite ie — a= = 
~ OAK KITE SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CORP. 


REG. U. 6. PAT. 


Ny OR Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 

SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING jiu f nme Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 

aia MATERIALS + METHODS + SERVICE ((( ond ee [i 
San Francisco 10, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ENGINEERED 
CONVEYORS 
for es ie 
MAXIMUM 
OPERATING 
EFFICIENCY 


Ask Metzgar to suggest a “Most-for- 
your-Money” conveyor system to meet 
your requirements. 


Western 
Representatives 
A. S. Lindstrom 

Company 
866 Folsom St. 
San Francisco 7, 

California 


Reduced handling costs will strength- 
en your position in a market that is 
growing more and more competitive. 


WRITE for DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


aa 
LACING 


| 
: Every 
Tooth 


% For Transmission and Conveyor 
Belting of all kinds. Excellent 
for Package Conveyors. 

% Separable and smooth on both 
sides. 

% 12 Sizes: For belts from 1/16” 
to 5/8” thick—and any width, ; 

_ % Made of Steel, “Monel”, “Ever- % * 
dur”. 


Order From Your Supply House 


JUST A HAMMER 
TO APPLY IT 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4647 Lexington Street ° Chicago 44, Illinois 





THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


FUEL SUPPLY CO. EXPANDS—Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt 
Lake City, plans a $270,000 expansion, consisting of remodeling the 
present quarters plus building a three-story and basement addition, 


SMELTER CLOSES—Operations stopped for an indefinite period, 
on October 1, at American Smelting and Refining Co.’s Murray smel- 
ter. Shortages of ore and other economic conditions influenced this 
decision. 


NEW PARK MINING RESUMES—New Park Mining Co.'s Park 
City district mine has resumed operations, following agreement be. 
tween the management and union involved. 


IDEAL CEMENT CLOSES—Ideal Cement Co.’s plant at Devil's 
Slide, east of Ogden, is temporarily shut down pending increased 
demand in the area. About 250 employees are affected. The firm 
does not intend to abandon the plant. 


CANNERY CHANGE—Burk Canning Co., Bellingham, capitalized 
at $50,000, has been organized to replace the former P. J. Burk 
Canning Co. 

UNION OIL EXPLORES—Union Oil Co. is ready to start an ex- 
ploratory well in the area near Carney Lake, Kitsap County, close to 
Portland. 


WASHINGTON PACKERS LEASED—Interstate Growers’ coopera- 
tive has a six-year lease on the Washington Packers, Inc. plant on 
property of the Port of Longview. The plant will be taken over on 
March 1, 1950. 

ALCOA LETS CONTRACT — Aluminum Co. of America has 
awarded to Austin Co., Seattle, a contract for construction of a two- 


story office building at Vancouver, Wash. The $250,000 building 
will house 41 offices and two conference rooms. 


F & H WHEELS 


for 


AGRICULTURE 


and 


INDUSTRY 


FRENCH & HECHT 
DIVISION 


KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Wheel Builders Since 1888 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


PERMANENTE CEMENT RESUMES—Permanente Cement Co.’s 
Duwamish plant at Seattle has resumed full operations as the firm's 
Northwest headquarters. Distribution facilities will be improved. 


PLYWOOD FIRM—Oregon-Washington Plywood Co. at Tacoma, 
which was closed a short while ago, will be reopened by a new cor- 
poration formed by nine former employees of the firm. Capitalization 
is listed at $400,000. 

PORTCO CORP. MOVES—Portco Corporation, producer of twines, 
cords, bags, and specialty items, has moved to a new plant at Van- 
couver, Washington, on property adjoining the Kaiser shipyard east 
of the city. 


NEW JET AIRCRAFT STABILIZER—Boeing Aircraft Co. has 
developed a new automatic stabilizer for jet aircraft which has cut 
down yaw and roll to less than one-tenth of one degree. The instru- 
ment is completely separate from the automatic pilot. It consists of 
a gyroscope, electronic amplifiers, and a small electric motor. 


AEC PLANS TO SPEND $84,000,000 AT HANFORD—Accord- 
ing to Senator Cain (R., Washington), the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion hopes to spend $84,000,000 in new construction at Hanford if 
Congress approves requested appropriations. 


PCF GETS CONTRACT—Atr a cost of $1,800,000, Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co. is building 400 railroad refrigerator cars at the Renton 
plant. Two hundred will be rebuilt for Fruit Growers Express, and a 
like number for Western Fruit Express. Six months will be required 
for the project. 


NEW PUGET SOUND FERRY—Peninsula Ferries Corp. is a new 
firm organized to operate a ferry service in Puget Sound. Kitsap 
County commissioners board has granted the firm a bareboat charter 
to establish a 20-minute auto ferry service between Seattle's Ballard 
district of Snoquamish. 


KAISER BUYS MACHINES FOR TRENTWOOD — Kaiser is 
spending more than $1,000,000 to purchase new machines for Per- 
manente Metals Corp.’s Trentwood rolling mill. This new equipment 
will enable the firm to manufacture a larger and much more diver- 
sified line of aluminum products. 


, 


CON-L-DUIT 
APPROVED SAFETY ENCLOSURE 


AFETY IS CHEAP! Protection from open conductor 

bars on cranes and monorails is now available at low 
cost with CON-L-DUIT, a specially compounded neoprene- 
base insulation. It complies with Safety Codes of all States. 
Two sizes to fit all new and existing figure-8 conductor bar 
systems. Is practical on curves, straight runs, switches, in- 
terlocks and drop sections. Easy to install, safe, fool-proof, 
and economical. 
CON-L-DUIT is sold and serviced by electrical contractors 
and crane equipment dealers everywhere. Write for illus- 
trated literature. 


CALABAR CORP. 
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elena: eT CALIFORNIA 


ELECTRIC 
COUNTER 


BOTTLE AND CAN 
COUNTERS 


CASE 
COUNTER 


Productimeters register accurate count of 
every unit processed . . . eliminate profit- 
eating losses . . . insure economical plant 
Operation and maximum use of man hours, 


1913 N. Buffum St. 
DURANT MFG. co. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 

Irving G. King &Co, Mailler Searles, Inc. 
821 Mateo Street 300-7th Street 
Los Angeles 21 San Francisco 3 


R. B. Kunse 
1720 Wazee Street 
Denver 2 


ETT 


ad 


A complete line of photographic 
chemicals, including— 


GLACIAL ACETIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 
ARMOL 

POTASSIUM ALUM 
BORAX 

BORIC ACID 


PHOTO-PURE SODAS 


SODIUM SULFITE 
Anhydrous 


SODIUM HYPOSULFITE 
Diamond 


SODIUM CARBONATE 
MONOHYDRATE 


SODIUM THIOSULFATE 
Anhydrous 


A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. 
e 4578 Ardine St. e South Gate, Calif. 
“ARMED FOR 


CHEMICAL 


SERVICE” Complete Catalog Sent Free. 
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ONLY 
PLASTICS 
PLANT 
OF ITS 
TYPE ON 
THE WEST 
COAST! 


Want prompter deliveries of 
laminated plastics? Order 
from Taylor Fibre atLa Verne, 
California .. . the only plas- 
tics plant of its kind in the 
West. Save precious days in 
shipping time. You can count 
on us for on-schedule deliv- 
ery of all types of Phenol 
Fibre and Vulcanized Fibre. 


TAYLOR 


FIBRE COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Plant: 

LA VERNE, CALIF. 
Main Office: 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Distributed from warehouse stocks in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle 
by Tri-State Supply Corporation. 


RS 


e For every purpose 


UL 7 
= h 


Trew gp ee 


e For every industry 
e For economy 


e@ For Service 


SPUR e HERRINGBONE 
BEVEL e HELICAL 
WORM e RACKS 

SPROCKETS 


GEAR CUTTING 


GRINDING 


MACHINE WORK 


SER 0. LIGHT 


MANUFACTURING 


HEAT 
TREATING 


JOHNSON GEAR 


AND MANUFACTURING CO. | 


43 Years Service to Industry” 
8th & PARKER STS. * BERKELEY , CALIFORNIA | 





THE WEST ON ITS WAY f 


BOEING CONTEMPLATES MOVE—Current controversy centers 
around the possibility of moving Boeing Airplane Co. bomber assem- 
bly lines back to Wichita. See this month’s Western Industry Colum. 
bia River regional review for a good discussion on this subject. 


FIRE LOSS—General Mills farm-service division plant in Tacoma 
was recently damaged by fire, with building damage set at $50,000 
and stock loss of around $100,000. 


NORTHWEST AIR FREIGHT SERVICE—Skyways Freight For- 
warding Co. will serve 23 major cities of the United States, including 
Portland and Seattle. 


GRAIN CARGO SHIPS LAID UP—At least seven ships, recently 
on the grain-cargo run to Japan, will be laid up in the Columbia 
River reserve fleet, soon. This action will put 300 sailors on the 
beach. At the reserve fleet anchorage near Olympia, Wash., 55 vessels 
are laid up; at Tongue Point, 163. This recent move to retire ships 
is a result of the unfavorable charter market and a new policy of 
the maritime commission to require charter parties to specify imme- 
diately whether they desire to keep the vessels four months longer. 


ALCOA PLANT CONTRACT—The contract for general building 
construction of ALCOA’s aluminum rod, wire and electrical cable 
plant at Vancouver, Wash., has been let to L. H. Hoffman Co., Port- 
land. Plant operation is scheduled to start next winter, with about 
350 employees to start. 


COAL EXPLORATION—U. S. Geological Survey has contracted 
for a minimum of 3,000 feet of core drilling in the Centralia-Chehalis 
field. This area, which lies a short distance from Puget Sound, con- 
tains in local exposures coal beds ranging from 4 to 36 feet thick, 
according to the Survey. Preliminary steps include the preparation 
of a geologic map of an area of about 80 square miles northeast of 
Centralia, and the drill holes will be located in accordance with 
recommendations of the author of that map. 


NO SPRINGS TO BREAK 


Jatiing IRCK 


IT’S ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


The Nutting Jack is the ONLY jack operated 

entirely by gravity and leverage. With no springs 

to break, there is no danger of your whole jack- 

skid system suddenly being put out of service. 

One lift truck and two dead skids cost about the 

same as two Nutting Jacks and twelve semi-live 

skids. That’s one reason why the Nutting Jack and 

Skid system can be such a money-saver in your 

plant. Material stored on semi-live skids is made 

mobile in a hurry. The jack may be coupled to 

one skid, then uncoupled and coupled to another 

faster than the time it takes to tell about it. 
Send For Bulletin 48-JS 

Look in your classified phone directory 

for your Nutting representative, or 

write for Bulletin 48-JS. It will pay 

you to get all the facts on this superior 

Nutting Jack-Skid handling system. 

Nutting makes everything 

in floor trucks, 

wheels, casters 


BALL 
BEARING 
SOCKET 
BLOCK 


ROLLER 
BEARING 
WHEELS © 


REPRESENTED BY: ‘ 

. L. Stewart & Associates, 1547 Estudillo Ave., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
leimer Equipment Co., Division of Roll-Rite Corp., 801 Jefferson St. 

Oakland, Calif. 
. E. Bennett Co., 426 N.W. 6th Ave., Portland 9, Ore. 
ecord Sales Company, 95 Connecticut St., Seattle 4, Wash. 
. H. McVeigh, West 310 First Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. 
quipment Supply Co., 60 Richards St., Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
cDonald-Hunt Scale & Supply Co., 1540 Wazee St., Denver 2, Colo. 
gan W. Jones, Sth Ave. at Jackson St., Phoenix, Ariz. z 
ee & Chapson Ltd., 755 Sheridan St., P.O. Box 2822, Honolulu 3, Hawaii 
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NUTTING TRUCK AND CASTER COMPANY 


1720 Division Street West Faribault, Minnesota 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


SHERIDAN SEEKS GAS PLANT—Sheridan chamber of commerce 
has contacted a New York engineering firm, now in process of mak- 
ing a national survey of coal deposits suitable for gasoline extraction, 
and the c of c has pointed out the availability of sub-bituminous beds 
of coal in Wyoming, Montana, and the Dakotas. 


HELIUM GAS???—A wildcat well in the Jackson Hole region of 
Western Wyoming gushed gas at a depth of 547 feet, and the pecu- 
liar odor has led to tests to determine possible presence of helium. 
U. S. Geological Survey has sent samples to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines laboratory at Amarillo, Texas, for more exhaustive analysis. 


Keeping the Wheels of Industry Cool 
for 35 Years 


Motor MICA 


TRADE MARK REC. VU. 8. PAT. OFF, 


ANTI-FRICTION COMPOUND 
* Solves Toughest Lubricating Problems 
* Cools Hot Bearings 


* Reduces Friction Drag 
Packed in 5-10-25-50- 
100 Ib. containers * Prolongs Life of Machines 
* A Little Goes a Long Way 
Write for complete details and prices today. Ask for FREE Sample. 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS CO. ciicAco'ts nu: 


SWETT-STONE CORP. 


ENGINEERS 


Representing the Following 
Well-Known Manufacturers 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Consolidated Safety Valves, Ashcroft Dura- 
gauges, Hancock Valves, American Temperature 
Instruments 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO. 
Reducing Valves 
Pump Governors 
Automatic Control Equipment 


CUNNINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Air Whistles, Solenoid Valves 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
Blowers, Fans, Unit Heaters 


CUNO ENGINEERING CORP. 
Engineered Filtration 
Auto-Klean, Flo-Klean, Micro-Klean 


NATICNAL ENGINEERING PRODUCTS, INC. 
“Copalite,” Plastic Metal 


GAUGE AND INSTRUMENT REPAIRS 


SWETT-STONE CORP. 


770 Folsom Street » San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Phone YUkon 6-5731 
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waioes TRUARG RETAINING RINGS 


Waldes Truarc Retaining Rings are a new 
radical approach to the locking, securing and 
positioning of machine parts such as gears, 
bushings and bearings on shafts and in hous- 
ings. They can be applied where formerly 
only such commonly accepted fasteners as 
nuts and bolts, cotter pins, screwfastened 
collars and housing covers were used. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


1718 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE RICHMOND 7-9191 


BRANCHES + SAN DIEGO, 1421 B ST. + PHOENIX, 120 SO. 4TH AVE 


saves handling 
costs because 


EcecrroLirt, Inc 





WESTERNERS AT WORK 


Arizona 


John W. Newett appointed chief engineer 
for Phelps Dodge Corporation's New Cor- 
nelia branch, Ajo, Arizona. 


California 


Ralph K. Paine appointed manager of 
Standard Oil of California’s pipé line de- 
partment, succeeding Clyde A. Swigart, re- 
cently elected a vice president of Trans- 
Arabian Pipe Line Co. 


Wilbur A. Howe, Berkeley, named man- 
ager of engineering and service for the Pa- 
cific Coast district of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Howe succeeds A. W. Copley of 
Palo Alto, who has retired after 46 years 
with the firm. 


Clifford Marquardt named factory super- 
intendent of Nash Motors division, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., El Segundo. H. H. Moses 
appointed “assistant works manager at the 
plant. 


John N. Mackall, Jr., station manager for 
Southwest Airways Co., at San Francisco, ap- 
pointed district traffic manager of Oakland, 
Napa, Vallejo, and the East Bay communi- 
ties. 

T. R. Morgan named assistant manager of 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., Western floor cov- 
ering region at San Francisco. 

A. I. Kihn becomes new marine manager 
for Standard Oil of California. 


Angus V. McLeod 
appointed general 
trafic manager for 
Permanente Metals 
Corp., Oakland. E. 
J. Duffy named as- 
sistant general super- 
intendant of Kaiser 
Steel Corporation's 
Fontana plant. 


Angus V. McLeod 


F. A. Heitmeyer becomes northern district 
drilling superintendent for Standard Oil of 
Calif., succeeding Charles L. Brewster, re- 
tired. 

Hugo Druehl appointed manager, Organ- 
ization Planning and Personnel, for Pacific 
Public Service Co. and Coast Counties Gas 
& Electric Co. R. L. Hayden assumes office 
of vice president and regional manager of 
Coast Counties, succeeding A. E. Strong, re- 
tired. George Bowersox is acting regional 
manager at Concord; E. A. Clark is now re- 
gional personnel manager at Santa Cruz; 
C. R. Hayden appointed regional sales man- 
ager at Concord; Leonard Rausch becomes 
district manager at Watsonville, replacing 
Hayden in that post. George M. Henderson 
appointed regional personnel manager at 
Pittsburg. 

E. B. Palmer named assistant manager at 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. Los Angeles refinery; 
H. C. Meiners upped to the same job at the 
firm’s Oleum refinery. 


Willard R. Wieschendorff appointed 
manager of Dearborn Chemical Co.'s West- 
ern offices and manufacturing plant, with 


90 


headquarters at 807-15 Mateo St., Los An- 
geles, 21. 


Burnham Adams, manager of the Cali- 
fornia division of Lear, Inc., elected vice 
president of the corporation. He has super- 
vised sales and manufacturing activities of 
the firm’s California division at 11916 W. 
Pico in Los Angeles since May, 1946. 


4 


Elmer S. Nelson 
succeeds Oliver E. 
Overseth as execu- 
tive secretary and 
manager of Califor- 
nia Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles. 
Nelson's former as- 
sociation was with 
the Dept. of Com- 
merce in an econom- 
ic advisory capacity. 


Elmer S. Nelson 


David S. Pribyl announced as plant man- 
ager for the Tracy, Calif., plant of H. J. 
Heinz. Pribyl succeeds the late V. W. Rothe. 


William A. Tussey appointed assistant 
supervisor of labor relations for the Western 
Pacific Railroad. 


Elton J. Leggett succeeds T. H. Eggers 
as general manager of Wyandotte Olive 
Growers Assn. 

Elmer A. Dagenais is the new works man- 
ager at Kroehler Manufacturing Co’s Ingle- 
wood plant. W. J. Hubert is the plant’s new- 
ly-named West Coast sales manager, and Earl 
Hubert, formerly with the firm’s production 
department, will handle sales in one of 
Kroehler’s Pacific territories. 


Norris Johnston becomes president of the 
consulting firm, Petroleum Technologists, 
Inc., at Montebello. He was formerly chief 
physicist in charge of production research for 
General Petroleum Corp. 


W. A. Brown, Jr., president of Stuart 
Oxygen Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
appointed vice-president and general man- 
ager of the parent company, The Liquid Car- 
bonic Corporation, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Olin D. Haley appointed superintendent 
of communications for the Western region 
of American Airlines, with headquarters at 
the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. 


John B. Waskey named factory superin- 
tendent for Pacific Airmotive Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif., replacing L. M. Reed, trans- 
ferred to company’s Anchorage, Alaska, di- 
vision. 

John H. Sheusner 
promoted from chief 
design engineer to 
chief engineer of En- 
terprise Engine & 
Foundry Co., San 
Francisco, to handle 
engineering activities 
of the firm's Oil 
Burner Division and 
Food process Ma- 
chinery Division as 
well as marine and 
stationary diesel en- 


John H. Sheusner gine operations. 


Tom Kehane, former commercial vice 
president in charge of Western operations 
for Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor. 
poration, upped to general sales manager, 
with headquarters in the East. J. P. McAr. 
thur succeeds Kehane in San Francisco, 


Neil M. Harrison appointed manager of 
Field Service and Training Dept. for Lock. 
heed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank. Har. 
rison has been associated with Lockheed 45 
engineer for the past ten years. J. Kenneth 
Hull elected president of Lockheed Aircraft 
Service, Inc., a Lockheed Aircraft subsidiary. 


W. E. Conkright becomes sales promotion 
and advertising manager for the General Con. 
trols Co., Glendale, California. 


Dr. Chen To Tai, of Soochow, China and 
Harvard University, appointed senior te. 
search physicist in Stanford Research Insti- 
tute’s department of electrical engineering. 
He will“head the theoretical section of the 
Institute's Aircraft Radio Systems Laboratory. 


J. W. Zimmerman, Jr., upped to position 
of manager of International Harvester Co.'s 
heavy duty truck plant at Emeryville. 


J. C. Fischer 
named general man- 
ager of the Sherman 
Paper Products Cor- 
poration of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. He 
succeeds A. C. Flinn, 
who has retired. 


J. C. Fischer 


Milton George Lucke named superintend- 
ent of the hose department of Pioneer Rub- 
ber Mills. He will be located at the com- 
pany’s Pittsburg factory. 


Omer Denny announced as plant manager 
for Longview Fibre Co.’s new corrugated 
shipping container manufacturing plant in 
Oakland, California, which is expected to be 
ready for occupancy by the end of. the year. 


Columbia Steel Co. has appointed two new 
assistants to O. L. Pringle, vice president in 
charge of sales. The first, R. E. Williams, is 
succeeded by R. O. Hails as director of pro 
duction planning. The second, Harold Q. 
Noack, will handle assignments in connec: 
tion with Columbia's customer relations pfo- 
gram. 


Frederick C. Loomis becomes oil pur 
chase and exchange agent for Standard Oil 
Company of California, to be assisted by 
Frank L. Frick. Loomis will be in charge of 
ali the company’s oil purchase and exchangt 
negotiations and agreements. A. E. Kihn 
promoted from assistant manager to managet 
of Standard’s marine department. Reginal 
C. Warner becomes assistant manager. 


Dr. Chester L. Arnold named director of 
research for Stauffer Chemical Company. His 
headquarters will be at Richmond, California. 


L. E. Tollefson, assistant secretary of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., advanced to position 
of secretary, succeeding T. C. McMahon, t¢ 
tired. 
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Food Machinery 
and Chemical Cor- 
poration announces 
three management 
promotions from 
within thecompany’s 
organization. Gerald 
F. Twist, formerly 
manager of FMC'’s 
subsidiary, the Stokes 
and Smith Company 
of Philadelphia, has 
been made manager 
of the Peerless Pump 

Gerald F: Twist Division with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. 


W. R. Huguenin 


A. W. Elwood 


Wm. R. Huguenin, former manager of 
FMC’s Central Export Dept. at San Jose, 
becomes manager of Stokes and Smith. A. 
Wayne Elwood, former FMC European rep- 
resentative, transferred to San Jose as Cen- 
tral Export manager. 


T. H. Acres, new district production en- 
gineer with Barnsdall Oil Co. at Newhall, 
was formerly research engineer with Rich- 
field Oil Corp. at Los Angeles. 


T. J. Gamble elected secretary of Southern 
California Edison Co., replacing O. V. 
Showers, retired. 


E. N. Fagg, formerly Conciliator with 
the Department of Industrial Relations, State 
of California, resigned to accept an appoint- 
ment with Union Oil Co. in the Industrial 
Relations department. 

C. W. Chamberlain appointed manager of 
operations of Seaside Oil Company. 

James William Mahoney elected vice 
president and general manager of the central 
division of Gladding, McBean & Co., San 
Francisco, succeeding C. W. Planje, who has 

made vice president and assistant to the 
president. 

Frank E. Feliz announced as executive sec- 
retary for the Fact-Finding Committee of the 
California State Senate to establish a Port 
Authority for San Francisco Bay. Feliz was 
formerly assistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Council. 


Colorado 


John Munson named assistant to the su- 
perintendent of blast furnaces for Colorado 
Fuel & Iron at Pueblo, following the tem- 
porary assignment of Lloyd Dunham, Pueb- 
lo blast furnace assistant superintendent, to 
the company’s Buffalo steel works. 


Idaho 


James Cruse becomes manager of Birds 
Eye-Snider plant at Nampa, Idaho. 


Montana 


V. V. McDonnell promoted to district 
manager of Montana Power Company, with 
headquarters at Glasgow. McDonnell, who 
was formerly the company’s manager at Con- 
tad, will be replaced there by Tom McLeod. 
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Joseph E. Parker elected president of 
North Butte Mining Company, succeeding 
the late Paul A. Gow. 


H. F. Root succeeds W. C. Lubrecht as 
general manager of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co.’s lumber department at Bonner. 
Lubrecht retires after 52 years with the 
Anaconda company. Thomas K. Graham ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of Anacon- 
da’s electrolytic zinc plant at Great Falls. 
His predecessor, J. George Grunenfelder, 
resigns to head the metallurgy department at 
Montana School of Mines, Butte. Walter G. 
Hay named superintendent of the company’s 
Great Falls rod and wire mill, replacing 
William S, Adams, retired. 


Carter Oil Company's new Billings re- 
finery will have the following personnel: 
C. J. Mowery, process superintendent; Rob- 
bert E. Boydston, chief engineer; James 
Bateman, technical department head; W. G. 
Hockbarger, chief chemist; A. L. Robinson, 
personnel manager; J. S. Bernier, planning 
engineer; Herman G. Gunter, general super- 
intendent. 


Nevada 


Harvey Glover named mill superintend- 
ent of the Copper Canyon Mining Company, 
succeeding Ralph Hayden, now on leave of 
absence. 


New Mexico 


Edward T. Chapman appointed manager of 
National Biscuit Company's new plant at 
Albuquerque. Chapman was formerly with 
the company in Denver as special represen- 
tative. T. B. Patton becomes office manager 
and assistant to Chapman in the Albuquerque 
plant. 


Oregon 


Howard Lydick appointed general saw- 
mill superintendent of Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Co.'s sawmill division at Salem, Oregon. 


L. R. Hussa elected president, and C. W. 
Kellogg, secretary, of Fabri-Valve Co. of 
America, Portland, Oregon. 


Ralph Fulbright named vice president and 
general sales manager of Timber Structures, 
Inc.’s Portland office, succeeding Theodore 
C. Combs, resigned. G. Edward Jacoby suc- 
ceeds Fulbright as Eugene, Oregon, man- 
ager. H. K. Merrill named controller at head 
office in Portland. 


J. L. S. Sneed, Jr., promoted to executive 
vice president, Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc., Portland. 


E. T. Christenson becomes manager of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. flour mill at Astoria, 
succeeding Frank Halderman, retired. 


Utah 


Thomas C. Tressler appointed research 
director, analyst and statistician for the In- 
dustrial Relations Council of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

L. A. Kane appointed director, president, 
and general manager of Utah Railway Co., 
replacing G. S. Anderson, retired. 


Reed Smoot appointed sales manager of 
U. & I. Sugar Co., to serve the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, and north- 
ern Idaho. 

Following men were recently elected to 
office in the Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Commerce: Glen L. Stanley, vice president 
and general manager of Salt Lake City Lines, 
president; Thornton D. Morriss, manager 
of the municipal bond department of Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, vice presi- 
dent; C. Cash Rampton, assistant vice pres- 
ident of Walker Bank and Trust Co., treas- 


urer; Gus P. Backman, executive secretary, 
renamed to that office for the 20th consecu- 
tive term; Weston E. Hamilton, assistant 
secretary, named assistant general manager 
and industrial commissioner of the chamber. 


Washington 


M. S. Munson appointed manager of the 
George E. Ream Co., 235 South Alameda 
St., Los Angeles, a subsidiary of Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp., which was established as a 
distributing outlet for Harbor’s products. He 
was formerly in charge of trade promotion 
and miscellaneous sales for Harbor, and is 
succeeded in that post by E. W. Daniels, 
chairman of the board of Harbor Plywood 
Corp. 


Dr. R. L. Albrook, for the past year a re- 
search chemist on the staff of the division of 
industrial research, appointed director of in- 
dustrial research, Washington State Institute 
of Technology. 


Gordon Tongue of Seattle, division man- 
ager of Permanente Cement Co.'s operations 
in connection with its leased Pacific Coast 
Cement Co's plant, elected vice president and 
general manager of Northwestern Portiand 
Cement Co. 


C. W. Ellis appointed Southern California 
division manager of General Petroleum’s 
marketing department, replacing J. O. Pfei- 
fer, who has taken a leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health. 


William Moyer, director of research for 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., will assume re- 
sponsibility for the Central Research Depart- 
ment, Camas, Washington, formerly desig- 
nated as the Central Research and Technical 
Department. W. F. Holzer and W. M. 
Hearon both promoted to position of assist- 
ant director of research. Dr. Holzer will be 
responsible for and direct the work of the 
by-products, pulp, paper and special prob- 
lems research section of the scientific labora- 
tory. 

All operations of the Simpson Logging 
Co. in Mason and Grays Harbor counties 
have been combined under the title of the 
Shelton Working Circle, under general man- 
agement of C. H. Bacon, Jr., former assist- 
ant to the president. George L. Drake and 
C. E. Runacres appointed vice presidents of 
the Simpson Logging Co. Drake assumes new 
duties in charge of advisory functions and 
planning; Runacres will continue his position 
as comptroller. Charles E. Devlin becomes 
general sales manager of the company, suc- 
ceeding R. E. Seeley, resigned. Leo C..Mona- 
han is the new manager of sales for the 
Woodfiber division of the company. He suc- 
ceeds A. L. Cozier, who is now a general as- 
sistant to Devlin. 


Roy Endsley upped from vice president to 
president of Northwest Gypsum Company. 
George H. Jockers is the new vice presi- 
dent. William T. Smith reappointed secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


James L. Leonard elected president of 
Metaline Mining and Leasing Company, Spo- 
kane, succeeding H. Louis Schermerhorn, re- 
tired. Karl Jasper elected vice president and 
E. K. Barnes, secretary. 

Wyoming 

Tip Kratka named district petroleum en- 
gineer, Rocky Mountain district, for the 
Union Pacific Oil Division, stationed at Rock 
Springs, Wyo. 

Thomas P. Brooks, chief engineer for 
Southern Production Co., Inc., moves from 


Casper to Parkerton as superintendent of the 
Rocky Mountain Division of the firm. 
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Western TRADE WINDS 


News about those who distribute and 
sell industrial equipment and materials 


William Dale Wadlington, Chico, Cali- 
fornia, appointed sales representative for Cal- 
averas Cement Co. in the north Sacramento 
Valley territory. He will headquarter in 
Chico. 


John P. McArthur appointed manager of 
‘West Coast sales for Worthington Pump 
Co., with headquarters in San Francisco. He 
will supervise activities of the Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Salt Lake district 
offices. 


Wm. C. Boyd joins Chain Belt Co., 366 
Brannan St., San Francisco, as a district field 
engineer, to specialize in industrial sales. 


Arizona Hardware Co., Phoenix, named 
distributor of Kaiser aluminum products in 
Arizona. 


Daniel W. Sutherland named sales rep- 
resentative for General Electric heating de- 
vices and fans in the Pacific district. He will 
cover northern California and Nevada. 


Bane: 4 C. H. Dawson 
=) has joined Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., manufacturers 
of materials hand- 
ling equipment, as 
resident field engin- 
eer in the Los An- 
geles office, 1325 
Santa Fe Avenue, to 
cover the territory of 
Southern California 

and Arizona. 

C. H. Dawson 


Air Parts, Inc., Glendale, Calif., named 
distributor for O-rings manufactured by the 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland. 


Miller Steel Products Co., Inc., 9858 
Adella Ave., South Gate, Calif., appointed 
distributor in that area for Robbins & My- 
ers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 


Verne W. Bender appointed manager of 
distributor sales for the Nelson Stud Weld- 
ing division of Morton Gregory Corp. Ben- 
der, who has served as special representative 
and field engineer for Nelson Stud Welding 
in the Bay area since 1945, will have his 
headquarters at 844-45 Folsom St., San 
Francisco. He will work directly with sales- 
men in distributor organizations, which in- 
clude the Big Three Welding Equipment Co. 
in the southwest, Victor Equipment Co. on 
the Pacific Coast, General Welding Supply 
Co., Denver, and Industrial Supply Co., Salt 
Lake City. 


Louis J. Gallagher is now covering the 
Pacific Coast states as factory representative 
for Bassick Caster Co., a division of Stewart 
Warner Corporation, after putting in four 
months of training at the Bassick factory in 
Bridgeport, Conn. He will make his head- 
quarters at 420 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Swett Stone Corp. change address from 
256 Mission St. to 770 Folsom St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Marine and Industrial Supplies and Ser- 
vice, Inc., 2501 N. W. Front Ave., Port- 
land, of which Fred Miller is president, 
have become exclusive distributor in Oregon 
for the Raybestos-Manhattan line of belting, 
hose, V-belts and mechanical rubber goods. 
George E. Cromwell was recently appointed 
sales manager for the Portland firm. 


David W. Jones, Jr., named sales agent 
for La Salle Steel Co., Chicago, to handle 
states of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Headquarters for Jones in Denver. 


Buda Company appoints the following 
exclusive materials handling distributors for 
its Shop Mule industrial tractors, motorized 
platform trucks (Chore Boys), and fork lift 
trucks: for Northern California, Bay Cities 
Equipment, Inc., 2792 Cypress at 28th, Oak- 
land 7, California, Phone TWinoaks 3-8313; 
for Southern California (except San Diego 
County) Fornaciari Company, 821 So. Santa 
Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 21, California, 
phone TUcker 9159. Both distributors have 
complete customer facilities including ma- 
terial handling equipment display room and 
modern parts and service facilities. 


Joseph G. Shea appointed district repre- 
sentative for Thermoid Rubber Company, 
with headquarters in Butte, Montana. Shea 
will cover Montana, Northern Wyoming, and 
portions of Canada, including Calgary and 
Edmonton. 


Gunn, Carle & Co., San Francisco, become 
northern California distributors for the com- 
plete line of electric trucks, tractors and 
cranes manufactured by Baker Industrial 
Truck Division, Baker Raulang Co. 


Hobart G. Hobbs, formerly manager of 
Owens - Corning Fiberglas’ Los Angeles 
branch, becomes manager of that company’s 
branch sales office at Portland. Robert E. 
Kendall appointed sales representative for 
the Eugene area. 


Charles J. Dilke named northern Califor- 
nia representative of the American Manufac- 
turing Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., makers of Man- 
ila rope. Company's San Francisco office and 
warehouse are at 383 Brannan Street. Dilke 
was formerly president of C. J. Hendry Co., 
San Francisco ship chandlers. 


Garlan Morse appointed director of Paci- 
fic Coast sales for all product divisions of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Sylvania office in San Francisco. 


Manuel Gorin, chemical consultant, has 
established research laboratory facilities at 
his new office at 1144-48 Howard Street, San 
Francisco. 


A. McMillan & Co., 220 S. E. Ankeny 
Street, Portland, Oregon, appointed service 
distributors for Pittsburgh Steel Products Co, 


William E. Kelly, Jr., becomes sales ep. 
gineer for Northern California territory of 
The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc. Kelly 
was formerly associated with the E. C, Bueh. 
rer Associates, Inc. 


Theodore J. Mitchell named industrial 
sales manager for Finishes Division of 
duPont Gompany in the San Francisco region, 
Mitchell was manager of special industrial 
sales for duPont’s Chicago territory before 
his present job. 


John A. Robinson becomes regional sales 
manager for Brown Instruments division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 
His headquarters will be in Chicago, but his 
territory will include the Northwest, Rocky 
Mountain, and Pacific Coast areas. 


Douglas Wilkings, former vice president 
and general manager of New Plastic Corp, 
appointed divisional sales manager for the 
Granberg Corp. Wilkings’ territory includes 
Southern California, Arizona, and a new 
factory branch office at 2700 S. Santa Fe 
Ave. Granberg produces Granco pumps, 
meters, air eliminators, and strainers for the 
petroleum and related industries. 


Liberty Equipment and Supply Company 
named West Coast representatives for Vin- 
cent Steel Process Company, makers of Vin- 
cent Huntington grinding wheel dressers, 
cutters and parts. Their offices are located at 
2022 East Seventh Street, Los Angeles. 


S. L. Gidley ap- 
pointed paint sales 
supervisor for the 
Central District of 
The Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc. Gidley, 
and the sales force 
under his direction, 
with headquarters in 
San Francisco, will 
service all independ- 
ent Pabco paint deal- 
ers in Northern Cal- 

S. L. Gidley ifornia, Utah, Neva 
da, Wyoming, and Colorado. 


J. E. Redmond Supply Company, Phoe 
nix, appointed district sales representative 
for C. J. Tagliabue Corporation (N.J.), 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Weston Electnc 
Instrument Corporation. The firm will han- 
dle the complete line of Tagliabue instru- 
ments: automatic controllers, hydrometets, 
hygrometers, moisture meters, oil testing 10 
struments, pyrometers, recorders, recor 
controllers, resistance thermometers, thet 
mometers, vacuum gages and valves. 


David Hopkins promoted to Wester 
sales manager of Emerson Radio & Telev- 
sion Corp. He was formerly the companys 
factory representative for Southern Califor 
nia. 


Walter J. Pitblado named manager 0 
General Electric's North Pacific sales dis 
trict lamp department, with headquarters 
Portland. 


John M. Devers appointed sales manage 
for Food Machinery and Chemical Corp, 
San Jose, packing equipment division, up 
from assistant sales manager of the FW 
division. Irvin J. Blondon appointed assist 
ant sales manager of the FMC division. 
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United Chemical Co. is a new firm 
formed to act as agents in most California 
cities for Dow Chemical Co.'s line of agri- 
culture chemicals and allied products. Firm's 
main office will be in San Francisco, with 
Southern California sales and office ware- 
house in Pomona and branches at Sacra- 
mento, Fresno, Bakersfield and San Jose. Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Service Co., an affiliate 
of the new company, will maintain manufac- 
turing plants for fertilizers and other agri- 
cultural chemicals at Fresno and Santa Ma- 
ria, with sales offices at San Francisco and 
Fresno. 


What is believed to be the only oscillo- 
graph service in the Rocky Mountain region 
is now offered by General Electric's Denver 
Service Shop. This service is available to 
anyone in the area who has problems con- 
cerning transient characteristics of motors 
and generators, and to those who wish ac- 
curate recordings of strain, pressures, and 
other electrical phenomena affecting their ap- 
paratus. 


Richard Parker assumes position of vice- 
president in charge of sales for Zurbach Steel 
Company of California, Inc., at 2830 E. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles. A new addi- 
tion to the company’s Los Angeles sales force 
is Ed Paulsen, formerly of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc. 


Carl J. Hahn becomes division manager of 
Texcel Division of Industrial Tape Corpora- 
tion, located in the Hearst Building, San 
Francisco. Hahn, who will have the responsi- 
bility for all Texcel activities on the Pacific 
Coast, was formerly manager of Douglas 
Paper Company in San Francisco. 


Miller Steel Products Company, Inc., 
9858 Adella Ave., South Gate, California, 
appointed exclusive distributors for Robbins 
& Myers hoists and cranes in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Complete sales and service facilities 
will be maintained and factory approved re- 
pairs will be available on the premises. Stan- 
ley G. Navis has been appointed manager of 
the new department for Miller Steel. 


J. M. Cosgrove appointed Northwest dis- 
trict sales manager for Kaiser Steel Corpor- 
ation, Oakland, with headquarters in the 
Hoge Building, Seattle. 


John L. Harvey Company, Spokane, 
named representative for the Roof Ventilator 
Division of The Swartwout Company, Cleve- 
land. “Jack” Harvey's new territory for 
Swartwout is the area west of the Cascade 
Mountains, and includes northern Idaho. 


Ira G. Perin Co. become exclusive Cali- 
fornia representatives for the Revolvator 
Company, manufacturers of elevators, hand 
trucks and power lift trucks. Revolvator 
stocks will be carried in Perin’s San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles warehouses. 


Richard B. Paddock named western dis- 
trict manager of the new West Coast office 
of Farrington Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The new office is located in the 
Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market 
Street, San Francisco, and will handle sell- 
ing and distribution for consumer products, 
display packaging and Charga-Plate. 


William L. Nelson made manager of in- 
dustrial chemical sales for Dow Chemical 
Co.'s Great Western Division at San Fran- 
cisco. J. H. Scism becomes assistant manager. 


California Cold Rolled Steel Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, appointed Western dis- 
tributors and agents for The Thomas Steel 
Company, Warren, Ohio. This will supple- 
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ment representation of Thomas Steel in the 
West by John Gregory, who will continue 
to represent the company from his San Ma- 
teo headquarters. 


Lindberg Engineering Company has con- 
solidated its Los Angeles Industrial Heat 
Treating Furnace sales office and the Lind- 
berg-Fisher Melting Furnace sales office to 
produce a new sales office arrangement for 
the state of California. Combined sales ac- 
tivities will be headed by Ken Hoke, who 
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will be assisted by George Prest. New office ~ 


will be at 2460 Enterprise Street, Los An- 
geles. 


T. A. Schilling recently became sales man- 
ager for the central division of Morris P. 
Kirk & Son, Inc., which includes all of Cali- 
fornia from Fresno north. The company is 
a subsidiary of National Lead. Mr. Schill- 
ing’s office is at 4050 Horton Street, Emery- 
ville. 


Ziegler Steel Service Company of Los 
Angeles are opening an Oakland division 
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at 2307 Union Street, Oakland, Calif. The 


new division will be managed by Phillip S. 
Champion; the San Francisco and San Jose 
district will be covered by Walter Lakin. 
The company’s Oakland division has a com- 
plete stock of flat rolled steel products which 
includes hot rolled, cold rolled and gal- 
vanized sheets, tin plate and floor plate. 


Douglas Jones announced as manager of 
the Salt Lake City district office of Chain 
Belt Company of Milwaukee. He will operate 
his business under the name of the Douglas 
Jones Company, at 1551 Redondo Ave., Salt 
Lake City. 


L. C. Richardson 
appointed sales rep- 
resentative for The 
Ridge Tool Com- 
pany, Elyria, Ohio. 
Richardson will cov- 
er the company’s in- 
ter-mountain territo- 
ry, which includes ‘ : 

Colorado and Wyo- ‘ 
ming. & 
L. C. Richardson 

Fisher Brothers Co., (Industrial Sales Di- 
vision), 8 Seventh St., Astoria, Ore., and 
May-Air, 1301 Tenth St., Modesto, Calif., 
named Pacific Coast dealers for Allis-Chal- 
mers general machinery division. Fisher 
Brothers will handle Allis-Chalmers motors, 
controls, and centrifugal pumps in Clatsop 
and Columbia counties, while May-Air is 
dealer for the company’s motors, controls, 
Texrope drive equipment, and centrifugal 
pumps in San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Merced, 
Tuolumne, and Calaveras counties. 


James A. Bardsley appointed sales man- 
ager of California division of The Trailmo- 
bile Company. Bardsley comes to California 
from the company’s Indianapolis and Cin- 
cinnati plants. 


Calaveras Cement Company are introdu- 
cing a new plastic cement in the Northern 
California territory. They state that the new 
product has undergone extensive field and 
laboratory tests, and will be placed on the 
market shortly. 


J. T. Belleville, north-central states sales 
manager for National Chemical & Manufac- 
turing Co.’s Luminall division, appointed 
head of development sales for San Francisco 
area. 


It cost Standard Gypsum Company of 
California about $700 per hour every 
time heavy overloads caused the 25 
h.p. motor driving screw conveyors in 
the mixing house to fail. And such 
expensive motor failures were occur- 
ring every 30 to 60 days until the 
silicone insulated 10 h.p. motor shown 
above was installed in December, 1948. 


This silicone insulated motor is only 
about 4 the size and weight of the 
motor formerly used, yet, it is still 
performing the same work after 8 
months without failure. That’s what is 
meant when we say Dow Corning Sili- 
cone Electrical Insulation gives you 
more power per pound, greater relia- 
bility, reduced maintenance costs and 
increased production. 


Every day, more and more engineers 
are specifying DC Silicone Electrical 
Insulation in motors exposed to exces- 
sive heat, moisture, or heavy over- 
loads. If you would like to learn why 
these engineers are relying on Silicone 
Insulation, phone our nearest branch 
office or write for booklet AL-10. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


e Chicago + Cleveland «+ Dallas 
Los Angeles + New York 

In Canada: Fibergias Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


Phote ceartesy Standard Gypsum Company of California 


Atlanta 





This is a fast-moving 


efficient organization 
of competent people, 
always ready and able 


to serve you well. 





Associations Elect 


Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers 
Assn.: Morton Schmidt, Schmidt Lithograph 
Co., San Francisco, president; George C. 
Mackie, Origsby Brothers Paper Box Manu- 
facturers, Portland, Ore., vice president; 
Charles Minsky, Acme Paper Box Co., Los 
Angeles, treasurer; J. N. Mills reappointed 
executive secretary. 

Western States Chamber of Commerce 
Metals Conference: Representatives of 12 
companies in three states recently formed this 
organization, with Claude Brooks, Globe, 
Arizona, as president; Bill Upton, Bayard, 
New Mex., vice president; Jack Brage, Mi- 
ami, Arizona, secretary treasurer. Represen- 
tatives were present from Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 

California Metal Trades Assn.: Cloyd 
E. Gray, president of W. R. Ames Co., San 
Francisco, elected president. 

Pineapple Growers Association of Ha- 
waii: Elvon Musick, Los Angeles, reelected 
president; R. G. Bell and Dr. E. C. Auchter, 
Honolulu, and G. R. Ward and E. B. Wood- 
worth, San Francisco, elected vice presidents. 
Other officers reelected. 

Colorado and New Mexico Coal Oper- 
ators Assn.: J. S. Besser, sales manager of 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., president; G 
R. Harris, Hayden Coal Co. (Denver), vice 
president; J. R. Kastler, St. Louis, Rocky 
Mountain & Pacific Co. (Raton, N.M.), sec- 
ond vice president; O. F. Bridwell, Denver, 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Perlite Institute: J. Don Alexander, pres- 
ident of AleXitE Engineering Division of 
Alexander Film Co., Colorado Springs, vice 
president. 

American Petroleum Institute, Rocky 
Mountain district: Zack M. Brinkerhoff, Jr., 


40.2% of All a Type Engines Built in 1947 


Casper, Wyo., chairman; C. L. Larson, Jr, 
division manager of Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co., Casper, vice chairman for Wyoming: 
Charles A. Pickett, California Co., Denver 
vice chairman for Colorado. 


Willamette Valley Logging Conference: 
Robert P. Conklin, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, 
North Bend, Oregon, president; Weldon 
Kline, Harbor Plywood Corp., Riddle, Ore, 
vice president; Faye Abrams, Booth- Kelly 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Oregon, teeasuen 
Herbert J. Cox, Eugene, Oregon, secretary, 


International Shipping Federation: This 
organization headquarters in London, con. 
cerns itself principally with seafaring labor 
problems. Maitland S. Pennington, vice pres. 
ident of Pacific Transport Lines, Inc., and of 
Pacific American Steamship Corp.,. elected 
vice president. 


Coal Producers Association of Wash. 
ington: Earl R. McMillan, assistant manager 
of coal operations for Northwest Improve. 
ment Co., president; William Strain, owner 
of Strain Coal Co., first vice president; Harry 
Merback, vice president in charge of sales 
for Bellingham Coal Mines, second vice pres. 
ident; James E. Ash, secretary-treasurer. 

Conservation Committee of California 
Oil Producers: Lot Bowen, Western Gulf 
Oil Co., chairman; T. W. Bell, Texas Co, 
first vice chairman; Ross McCollum, Nz 
tional Oil Co., second vice president; Henry 
F. Power, General Petroleum Corp., secre. 
tary. 


Utah Coal Operators Association: §. J. 
Craighead, vice president and general man- 
ager of United States Fuel Co., president; 
L. R. Weber, president of Liberty Fuel G, 
vice president; B. P. Manley, executive set- 
retary. 


’ z m ey. 2 to 6 hp. 


2 to 30 hp. Were WISCONSINGS"2x2ENCINES! 


And here’s the ALL STAR lineup . . 


. released in an 


official bulletin of the Bureau of Census, U. S. Dept., 


of Commerce, April 22, 1949. 


In 1947, Wisconsin Motors built 51.7% of the engines 


in the 2 to 5 hp. range. . 
36.4% .. 


. in the 5 to 9 hp. range, 
. 71.6% in the 15 to 22 hp. range .. . and 


in the 25 to 40 hp. range, 14.7%. Averaged together, 
40.2% of the engines in the 2 to 30 hp. range were 
Wisconsins — excluding automotive, aircraft and out- 


board marine engines, and engines for use as original 


equipment by various manufacturers. 


These figures sum up the confidence of equipment 
builders and users who are the final judges in choosing 


superior engines where it counts most 


delivering the goods. 


. « - on the job 


PN PR RD TTT 


World's Largest Builder 


ee 


AUKEE 14 


s of Heavy-Duty Air Cooled Eng 


WISCONSIN 
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The Controllers Institute of America: 
Roger W. Leason, vice president and treas- 
urer of Emsco Derrick and Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles, president of the Los Angeles 
Control; Louis C. Hageman, secretary-treas- 
urer of Luer Packing Co.. Los Angeles, 
first vice president; W. D. Morgan, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Garrett Corp., 
Los Angeles, second vice president; Murray 
Gelber, secretary of the Garrett Corp., sec 
retary-treasurer. 

Petroleum Accountants Society of Los 
Angeles: Elmer C. Rogers, head of the mar- 
keting accounting division of Union Oil Co. 
of Calif., president; Harold D. Osborn, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp-, first vice president; 
Fred S. R. Sedding, Doheny-Battson Interests, 
second vice president; J. R. Brown, Standard 
Oil Co. of Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association: Frost 
Snyder, president of Vancouver (Wash.) 
Plywood Co., president; F. L. Johnson, gen- 
eral manager of Anacortes (Wash.) Veneer, 
Inc., vice president; Leonard Nystrom, presi- 
dent of Associated Plywood Mills, Inc., 
Eugene, Ore., reelected secretary; ‘S. H. 
Smith, general manager of Puget Sound Ply- 
wood, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., reelected treas- 
urer. 

Idaho Mining Association: A. H. Shoe- 
maker, vice president and manager of Tri- 
umph Mining Co., Triumph, Idaho, presi- 
dent; H. L. Day, of Day Mines, Inc., Wal- 
lace, vice president; Harry W. Marsh, Boise, 
reelected secretary. 

Gray Iron Founders Society: Officers of 
new Salt Lake group: chairman, Jack F. 
May, general manager of Lundin & May 
Foundry Co., Inc., Salt Lake City ; other mem- 
bers: Sid McKenzie, Western Foundry & Re- 
pair Works, Salt Lake City; J. N. Carter, 
works manager, American Foundry & Ma- 


chine Company, Salt Lake City ; James Silver, 


president, Ogden Iron Works, Ogden; E. H. 
Backman, partner, Backman Foundry, Provo. 


California Motor Transport Association, 
Inc.’s new officers elected at annual meeting 
at Los Angeles: president, Henry W. Bigge, 
Oakland; W. J. Fortier, re-elected treasurer; 
A. D. Paxton of San Marino, secretary; vice 
Neil Curry for Southern Cali- 
fornia and J. P. Spaenhower for Northern 


presidents: 


California. 


Purchasing Agents’ Association of Nor- 
thern California, Inc.: Arthur J. Melka, Hy- 
draulic Dredging Co., Ltd., Oakland, presi- 
dent; H. W. Christensen, Columbia Steel 
H. R. Morrison, 
Union Oil Co. of California, second vice 
secretary, R. J. Henderson, The 
American Rubber Manufacturing Co.; treas- 
Consolidated Western 


Co., first vice president, 
president ; 


urer, B. E. Gobel, 
Steel Corporation. 


California Oil Producers, Los Angeles, 
Bruce H. 
chair- 
man; Chester F. Dolley, Atlantic Oil Com- 
pany; H. G. Henderson, Severns Drilling 
Company, Ltd.; William L. Hobro, Shell 
Lloyd Williamson, Lake- 
port Petroleum Company. The committee's 
new Engineering Board consists of C. W. 
The Ohio Oil Company, chair- 
man; E. A. Galvin, Western Gulf Oil Com- 
pany; C. F. Gates, General Petroleum Cor- 
Wayne Glenn, Continental Oil 
Company; O. A. Graybeal, Barnsdall Oil 
Company; Joseph Jensen, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Company; J. M. McNeill, Union 
Oil Company of California; M. T. Miller, 
Standard Oil Company of California; L. R. 
Rogers, The Superior Oil Company and E. 
R. Smith, Seaboard Oil Company of Dels- 


new Administrative Committee: 
Robinson, General Petroleum Corp., 


Oil Company, Inc. ; 


Stephens, 


poration; 


ware. 


tHe RiGHT BALL 


Let Strom Help You 


Not only in precision ball bearings, but 
in countless other places, Strom has 
found that the right ball will do the 
job better. Maybe your problem can 
be solved with the use of the proper 
ball. Why not take it up with Strom. 

Strom has been making precision 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
1706 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


metal balls for over 25 years for all 
industry and can be a big help to you 
in selecting the right ball for any of 
your requirements. In size and spher- 
ical accuracy, perfection of surface, 
uniformity and dependable physical 


quality, there’s not a better ball made. 
Harold R. Swanton, Inc. 


STEEL BALL COQ. 


1850 So. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Illinois 


Independent and Exc 


lusive Metal Ball Manufacturer 
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STANDS FOR 


SATISFACTION... 
THE CUSTOMER SATISFAC- 
TION THAT HAS BUILT TRI-STATE 
SUPPLY CORPORATION TO ONE OF 
THE WEST'S LEADING SOURCES FOR 
QUALITY ELECTRICAL MATERIALS! FOR 
OVER 15 YEARS, THROUGH PEACE AND 
WAR, TRI-STATE HAS SPECIALIZED IN 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION WITH 
QUALITY AND DEPENDABILITY... 


A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF SUP- 
PLY ITEMS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
AT THREE TRI-STATE LOCATIONS 


TAPES ¢ WIRE ¢ SOLDER ¢ LAMINATIONS 
INSULATING VARNISH ¢ PAPER © TWINE 
WEDGES ¢ GREASE ¢ ENAMEL ¢ SEALER 
CLOTH ¢ CANVAS ¢ INSULATION ¢ CONNECTOR 
CORDS ¢ WEBBING e¢ EYELETS ¢ FIBRE 
WASHERS ¢ SLEEVING ¢ TUBING ¢ TAGS 
MARKERS ¢ YARN © LUGS ¢ MICA ¢ RODS 
SHEETS ¢ TUBES © PRESSBOARDS « TOOLS 
SLOT WEDGES ° CARBON BRUSHES 
BALL BEARINGS ¢ SLEEVE BEARINGS 
MAGNET WIRE ¢ ASBESTOS WIRE 
LEAD WIRE ¢ EQUIPMENT ¢ SILICONES 
SCOTCH TAPES ¢ ROD AND TUBE 
FIBRE SHEET *© COMMUTATORS 
CAPACITATORS ¢* STAYBINDING 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS 
FOR ELECTRICAL REPAIR, MAINTE- 
NANCE MANUFACTURED BY THESE 

NATIONALLY KNOWN COMPANIES 


ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE; BUNTING BRASS 
& BRONZE; COTTRELL PAPER; DIELECTRIC PRODUCTS; 
DOW-CORNING; ELIZABETH WEBBING MILLS; CON- 
TINENTAL WIRE; DU PONT; HOOVER BALL 
BEARINGS; IDEAL INDUSTRIES; INSULATION MAN- 
UFACTURERS; KIRKWOOD COMMUTATOR; THE 
STEELDUCT; MICA CO. OF NEW YORK; MIN- 
NESOTA MINING & MFG.; NEW JERSEY 
WOOD FINISHING; OHIO CARBON; 
OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS; 
AND TAILOR FIBRE. 


WRITE FOR INFOR- 
MATION & 
PRICE 
Lists 


THREE COMPLETELY STOCKED WAREHOUSES 
TO SERVE YOU 


ee VE: 


SUPPLY CORPORATIONS 
LOS ANGELES 13 * 544 South San Pedro 5! 
OL - Lee ee 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 554 Bryant Street 
Exbrook 2-8890 
SEATTLE 4 ° 318 Occidento!l Avenue 
Moin 4161 





CHEMICAL SHOW EXHIBITORS 


(Continued from Page 49) 


Hyster Company, 233 Ninth St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. -.... 


I 
International Instrument Co., Post 
Office Box 7781, Los nage: 15, 
California 


J 
Jabsco Pump Co., 2031 North Lin- 
coln St., Burbank, Calif. Host: 


Jack-Stiehl Co., 605 Addison St., Ber- 
keley 10, Calif. Host: Douglas R. 
Stiehl 

Jerguson Gage & Valve ‘Company, 
87 Fellsway, Somerville 45, Mass. 


K 
Kimble Glass, Division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Box 1035, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Host: E. J. Rhein... 


i 
Laboratory Equipment Company, 
118 Eleventh St., San Francisco 3, 
I ae 
Los Angeles Chemical Company, 


Microchemical Specialties Co., 1834 
University Ave., Berkeley 3, Calif. 
Host: Edward R. Tompkins 

Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 
South Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Host: William A. Lang 


N 

National Engineering Co., 549 West 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 
Host: Otto H. Rosentreter 

National Tank & Mfg. Co., Post Of- 
fice Box 4738, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
Host: “Vic” Breglio 

National Technical Laboratories, 820 
Mission St., South Pasadena, Calif. 
Host: T. F. ‘Herring 

New England Tank & Tower Com- 
pany, 42 Main St., Everett, Mass. 
Host: Douglas R. Stiehl 

Niagara Filter Corporation, 3080 
Main St., Buffalo 14, N.Y. Host: 
C. T. White 

Nurnberg Thermometer Co., Inc., 
2127 Fourth St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Host: Jack Hutchison 


Oo 
Oronite Chemical Company, 38 San- 


1960 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 21, some St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Calif. Host: W. W. Broughton. Host: T. R. Johnson 73 
M Oster, G. R., 606 Hollingsworth 


Mass Chemical Co., A. R., 4570 Ar- Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Host: 


re Douglas R. Stiehl 1-2 
dine St., South Gate, Calif. Host: Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Kim- 
John Hotz ... 


ble Glass Division, Box 1035, To- 
MacLean- Hunter Publishing Corpo . : ,. 
ration, $22 Fifth Ave., = ke York ledo 1, Ohio. Host: E. J. Rhein... 62 
18, N. Y. Host: Robert L. Taylor P 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., Pacific Coast Rubber Company, 51 
330 West — St., New York 18, Main St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
N.Y. Host: L. E. Crist... baie Host: Irvin Reed 


New Low Cost Efficiency 


‘The Secretary” 


AN “ALL-PURPOSE” CABINET 


At last! A newly designed cabinet, 
enabling you to keep everything in 
your office at your fingertips. The 
storage compartment alone will 
more than pay for this cabinet by 
preventing petty office pilferage. 
Constructed of heavy gauge steel, 
with two letter size drawers which 
glide smoothly on ball bearing roll- 
ers and four 4x6 card drawers 
having a 6000 card capacity. 








No. 470 


3742" HIGH, 30” WIDE, 17/2" DEEP, 
GREEN OR GRAY 


FREE DELIVERY in 11 Western States 


HART-COBB-CARLEY CO. 


816-818 So. Los Angeles © Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
TUcker 2551 








Petrolite Corporation, Ltd., Wax Di- 
vision, 30 Broad St., New York 4, 
New York. Host: J. S. Lyall 

Philadelphia Quartz Company of 
California, Sixth and Grayson Sts., 
Berkeley 10, Calif. Host: Glenn 
Johnson 

Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation, 
Post Office Box 1766, Pittsburgh 30, 
Penn. Host: Douglas R. Stiehl 

Power Products Company, 11 Broad- 
way, New York —* Host: ce 
las R. Stiehl . : . 


R 
Radioisotope Applications Co., 1834 
University Ave., Berkeley, 3, Calif. 
Host: Edward R. Tompkins 
Redman Scientific Company, 16 Beale 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif 


S 
Santa Fe Tank & Tower Company, 
5401 South Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 
11, Calif. Host: L. R. Obert 
Scientific Service, Inc., 1834 Univer- 
sity Ave., Berkeley 3, Calif. Host: 
Edward R. Tompkins 
Shamban & Co., W. S., 2363 East 38th 
St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. Host: 
James C. Byal.... teeth nates 
Shell Chemical Corporation, 100 
Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Host: G. R. Monkhouse é. 
Simpson Company, Orville, 1230 
Knowlton St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio. 
Host: Douglas R. Stiehl 
Southwestern Engineering Company, 
4800 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. Host: G. B. Faust... 
Sparling, R. W., Post Office Box 3277, 
Los Angeles 54, California... 
Specialized Instruments Cosporation, 
601 O'Neill Ave., Belmont, Calif. 
Specialty Brass Company, 1018 — 
23rd Ave., Oakland 6, Calif 
Specialty Sales Company, 208 South 
West Temple, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah. Host: Wm. H. Sayler 
Spencer Chemical Company, 610 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Host: J. R. Riley, Jr 
Stacey, Inc., J. W., 551 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Host: Ernest 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine 
Works, 507 Indiana Avenue, Auro- 
ra, Ind. Host: Douglas R. Stiehl.... 


¥ 
Tracerlab, Inc., 2295 San Pablo Ave., 
Berkeley 2, Calif. Host: Walton A. 
Wickett .. 
Tri-Clover Machine Co., 2809—60th 
St., Kenosha 5, Wisconsin. Host: 
William R. Worboys 


U 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, 30 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. Host: M. H. Scott 


Ww 
Walker-Wallace, Inc., 1370 Main 
St., Buffalo 9, N.Y. Host: G. M. 
Irving 
Watson-Stillman Co., The, Roselle, 
New Jersey. Host: Walter L. Duhig 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. 
M., 1515 North Sedgwick St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. Host: J. Gutsmiedl.. 
Winslow Standard Government Scale 
Company, 605 Addison St., Ber- 
keley 10, Calif. Host: Douglas R. 
Stiehl 
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important Discovery in the 
Field of Acoustics 

A new kind of electro-mechanical 
transducer capable of radiating 100 
watts per square centimeter continuous 
acoustic power has been developed by 
Bell Laboratories. It seems that this dis- 
covery would have far-reaching effects 
in the field of sound and ultra-sound 
processing. 

The material, a fused barium-titanate 
ceramic, can be made in any size or 
shape. It exhibits strong piezoelectric 
activity. 

Effects observed are even greater than 
those shown in Rochelle salt, which at 
present probably constitutes the greatest 
usage. Barium titanate, unlike Rochelle, 
salt, shows little variation with tempera- 
ture change. It should not be affected 
by moisture or humidity. 


Electromechanical transducers take 
their most popular form in the shape 
of microphones, speakers, and sonic de- 
tection devices. The electromagnetic 
type, such as the common telephone re- 
ceiver, is not likely to be replaced by 
any piezoelectric device ; but crystal mi- 
crophones, speakers, headsets, and pho- 
nograph pickups, which have become 
very widely used in home and industry, 
are fair game for this new material. 

Due to the isotropic form of a cera- 
mic, barium titanate might be moulded, 


GET READY 
CASH 


For Used Machines, Tools Convey- 
ors, and Similar Equipment 
through our Classified Opportu- 
nity Section. 


$8.50 %.0. 


Inch 


Will Contact Nearly 9,000 
Prospective Buyers of Your 
Used or Idle Equipment! 


Act Today! Send-Y our Copy to 
Copy Service Department 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


503 Market St. San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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for example, into a parabolic radiator 
which could focus energy efficiently in 
a given direction. To accomplish this 
job with Rochelle salt or quartz, a mo- 
saic of small area crystals would be 
required. 


Although Bell Laboratories do not 
speculate on the possible applications 
of this ceramic, it is undoubtedly a valu- 
able contribution to the field of acous- 
tics. It may become important in the 
process of changing properties of liq- 
uids, or in the pasteurization of liquids 
as has been accomplished by magneto- 
striction oscillators. 


Battery Men 
To Be Recharged 


Gould Battery Corporation, of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, invites companies 
utilizing motive power storage batteries 
(industrial trucks and mine haulage 
equipment) to send battery maintenance 
men (supervisors, materials handling 
engineers, mine foremen and others 
who are engaged in the operation of 
storage batteries) to a five day school 
on the care, maintenance, and charging 
of the storage battery. 


Classes will be held November 14 to 
18 at the Trenton plant. Seventeen dif- 
ferent lectures by field engineers and 
consultants will be presented. 


A prepared bulletin describes con- 
tents of the course, gives hotel names 
and rates, and lists several restaurants. 
This bulletin may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Mr. J. A. Gilruth, School Direc- 
tor, Gould Storage Battery Corp., Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Highest Quality Finest Poper 
36 HOUR SERVICE 
Write or Phone GR 6179 for Price List 
“Photos by the Millions” 


QUANTITY PHOTOS, INC. 


5509 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 


CAN METAL MASTERS HELP? 


Cut your costs by using our complete machine 
shop facilities and experienced Metal Masters’ 
engineers as needed. We design, develop and/or 
manufacture complete product or parts. Learn 
how we can save you money in San Francisco. 


METAL MASTERS those °iwa's-z003 


ENGINEERED 
EXPERT DESIGN plus 
FIELD ENGINEERING 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS on all types 
of overhead electric traveling cranes and 
fluid drive monotractors. 


Representing: Wright Hoist Division 
Richard-Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 


ZIG-ZAG CHAIN DRIVE CONVEYORS 
Monorails, Cranes, Hoists & Trolleys 


CALIFORNIA TRAMRAIL CO. 


40 First Street Ss. F. 5 SUtter 1-1649 


NAME PLATES & PANELS 


ETCHED and LITHOGRAPHED 
Metal Scales and Dials 
Architectural Doors and Adv. Specialties 


ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA 
55 New ry Street 
DOuglas 2-8434 San Francisco, Callf. 


Martin Salvage Co. 
Howard G. Martin 
BUYER OF INDUSTRIAL SCRAP 
AND WASTE MATERIAL 
Established 1922 
CHarleston 6-2446 


[ 32 E. SAN JOSE BURBANK 


WANTED — MEN 
Midwest, Southwest, West Coast franchises for Tex- 
Blox masonry waterproofing finishes are available. 
A group of two or three able young men who can 
raise $20,000 to carry their regional company through 
its infancy is sought in each area. Ability to sell 
building supply or paint outlets and operate a small 
manufacturing plant is essential. Critical plant equip- 
ment, advertising, packaging material and initial 
supply of product furnished. Development company 


receives small royalty on sales. Write: 
GAMBRILLS CO., INC. GAMBRILLS, MD. 
LA HAYE MFG. CO. 


a Division of Aluminum Products Co. 


METAL SPINNING 
and STAMPING 


Large and small lots receive 
our wholehearted attention 
METAL SPINNING 
up to 60-inches in diameter 
METAL STAMPING 
Contract Production 
2150 Geneva Avenue 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 
JUniper 4-6992 and 4-6993 





FOUR NEW STEEL BUILDING FRAMES — 
40’ x 100’ x 14° eave height. Priced to sell fast. 
Empire Construction Co., Ltd., 344 Harriet 
St., San Francisco 3, California; Phone HEm- 
lock 1-3400. 











INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


A 
Alan Wood Steel Company... 
Alvey-Ferguson Company, The 
American Felt Company... 


B 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
Bruning, Charles Co., Inc. 


Cc 
Calabar Corporation __... 
California Barrel Co., Ltd. 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co.. 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., The. 


Colson Equipment & Supply Co...... 
Crane Company . 


Detrex Corp. ... 

Dow Corning Corp 

Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 


E 
Electrolift, Inc. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

French & Hecht Division, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co... 

Freuhauf Trailer Company of Calif. 


G 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Gould Storage Battery Corp. 


H 
Hart-Cobb-Carley Company . 


I 
Independent Iron Works 


J 
Johnson Gear & Mfg. Co., Ltd... 
Johnston, A. P., Company 
Johnston Pump Co... 


Kaiser Steel Corporation 


Lamson Corporation 
Link Belt Co., The 


Practical, Down-to-Earth Welding Rods 
Alloys as they are supposed to be 
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Corrosion Resistant— 
Clean metal 


IN THIS 


M 


ISSUE 


Maas, A. R., Chemical Co. 

Maltby, Edward D., Company. 
Martin Brothers Box Company. 
Meriam Instrument Company, The 
Metzgar Co. 

Morse Chain Company. . 


N 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, Inc. . 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., The. 
National Supply Co., The... . 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company 


Oakite Products, Inc 


P 
Pacific. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Pioneer Rubber Mills..... 


R 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Ridge Tool Company... 
Rockett Pictures, Incorporated 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 


Ss 
Scientific Lubricants Co... 
Service Caster & Truck Corp. 
Shell Oil Company, Inc... 
Smoot-Holman Company 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
Stanley Works, The........ 
Stauffer Chemical Company 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Strom Steel Ball Company i niascecainacilleal 
Stuart Oxygen Company dectmuepnicdaaa 
Swett-Stone Corp. . ; 89 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. pales 


Taylor Fibre Company 
Tri-State Supply Corporations 


U 
Uarco Incorporated .. 
Union Oil Co. of Calif.. 
United States Steel Corp.. aig 
United States Steel Supply Company... 


WwW 
Webb, Jervis B. Co.. 
West Bend Equipment Corp. 
Whiting Corporation _. 
Wirebound Box Mfgrs. Association... 
Wisconsin Motor Corporation. 


A. P. JOHNSTON co. 


- 
Low in cracking 1845 E. 57th St., Los Angeles !! 
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W hi h ! Wma of these metals would 

[ | & C G you select for building a 
Trailer? We think they’re all best 
—for certain jobs. And that’s why 


Forged aluminum a “ all of them are used in our newest 
Chrome-molybdenum model. 


Skillful selection of the right metal 
for the right job in the building of 
this special unit has resulted in the 
World’s Strongest Lightweight 
Trailer.* 


Cast aluminum Silico-manganese steel. 


Pressed aluminum .... 


Extruded aluminum ... 





Magnesium Ordinary steel 


No other Trailer costs you less to 
operate — than the New Fruehauf 
Stainless Steel Trailers. Ask your 
nearest Fruehauf representative 


about them today. 
i nts ‘VN World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
eee 
rm FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Py Western Manufacturing Plant, Los Angeles 
a A5e a I 5 | 4 Sales and Service: Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
e Portland @ Seattle * San Diego ¢ Fresno ¢ Sacramento 
Spokane @ Billings © Salt Lake City e Boise ¢ Phoenix 
é Albuquerque « El Paso ¢ Denver 
*Now up to 1250 Ibs. 
, : lighter on Refrigerated 
Vans . . . 800 Ibs. on 


tS 
TRAILER 


ed un Ru ee ae 
comparable basic specifications. 


Meehanite Stainless steel 


LJ 
LJ 
Sheet aluminum [] 
LJ 
LJ 


Hear Harrison Wood in “This Chang- 
ing World’’—every Sunday Afternoon 
over ABC. Consult Your Local Paperl 


Its the new Stainless see TTT 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION" 





SEC. 34.64, Lag 
POSTMASTER U.S. POSTAGE ; 
It addressee has removed, notify PA | D 
Western Industry on Form 3547 
postage for which is guaranteed 
Western Industry, 503 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif, 
Permit No. 4167 


8 Million Tons in 28 Years... 
Proves Sound Design of Handling Equipment 


Built 28 years ago, the S-A conveyor system in this plant has proved its 


; . a : ; Principal S-A equipment in this plant 
sound design by handling 8 million tons of wet iron ore through separa- 


consists of a traveling chain grizzly, a 
tion, crushing, drying, screening and storage . . . and it is still going 110-foot long pan conveyor, three pan 
strong! feeders and five belt conveyors. Chain 
Files : ‘ ; grizzly receives wet ore from pit and 
Designing conveying systems to handle bulk materials in large vol- ar Sas : 
5 i Je "J passes fines to belt conveyor below. 
ume at lowest cost per ton has been the work of S-A engineers for Lumps are routed to crusher via pan 
almost 50 years. Their “grass-roots” knowledge of the sound design and conveyor and crushed ore rejoins fines 
: ‘ : : ; : on belt conveyor to storage bins. S-A 
engineering of bulk materials handling systems is yours for the asking. : sane 
ye - pan feeders withdraw wet ore from bins 


S-A engineers will be glad to give you their recommendations for a and feed to rotary dryers. Other belt 


a . Fi ‘ conveyors e oto Ss ve. 
new conveyor unit or an entirely new handling system. Write us today. CORI IONS MnO ALY GAO 10 ED 








